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ARLIAMENT has opened in an atmosphere of 
p™ uncertainty and unreality. Some such atmo- 
sphere is of course inevitable when a Government 
which has long exhausted its mandate clings to office, 
andthe emoluments of office, up to the last moment of 
its legal term. The situation is reminiscent of that of 
1905. It seems hardly possible that any serious and 
valuable work can be done this session. The Election 
must come before the autumn. Members are about to 
submit their records of their work during the past 
five years to the judgment of the electorate, and scores 
of them in the Conservative party are aware that they 
can scarcely hope for a favourable verdict. The result 
is a general pre-occupation with electoral rather than 
with legislative problems. The real attention of nine 
members out of ten is concentrated not upon the work 
to be done at Westminster but upon the constituencies. 
In these circumstances it is clearly in the public interest 
that the Election should come as soon as possible. 
Mr. Baldwin is by nature a limpet, but we hope that 
even he may realise that it is his duty not to hang on 
and drag out an inevitably barren session any longer 
than he need. He ought really to dissolve before the 
presentation of the Budget. But we suppose that that 
's too much to expect of a man of so clinging a 
temperament. 
* * * 

The situation in the American Senate following the 
ratification of the Kellogg Pact is almost exactly as was 
anticipated. That is to say, the Senators who approve 
the Pact oppose the Bill for the fifteen cruisers with 
tedoubled energy, while the big-navy group is using 
tvery device for securing the whole fifteen, together 
with the provision for completing five a year. It is 
Proposed that half the number should be built in 

vernment yards and the other half by private firms, 


and in its present form the message gives the President 
authority to suspend building operations in the event 
of the calling of another naval disarmament conference. 
Mr. Coolidge has declared against the three-years limit, 
which the Navy Department and the navalists demand 
as essential both for purposes of replacement and in 
order to make a tolerable bargain with the shipyards. 
Renewed attempts at obstruction in the Senate are, 
it is clear, being greatly resented in the country, but it 
is still not impossible that a direct result of the Kellogg 
Pact may be a partial victory for the opposition and 
the cutting down of the fifteen cruisers to ten. Con- 
sidering the state of the world, and the prevalent public 
opinion as to defence, that could not be regarded as an 
extravagant programme of naval building for the 
United States, which has launched this week its first 
10,000-ton cruiser. And even if the Senate should 
decide to authorise the full fifteen there is certainly no 
one in this country who will complain. We do not 
regard American cruisers as enemy cruisers. 


** % * 


This week King Alexander has taken a step which 
is likely to cause much heartburning among the Croats. 
He has dissolved all the political parties in Slovenia 
and in Croatia, including the Slovene Clerical Party, the 
Croat Peasant Party, and the Croat Federalist Party 
of Dr. Trumbitch. This measure would not have been 
so unpopular if it had been applied all round. But, 
on the quibble that they do not come under that article 
of the law for the Defence of the State which ordains 
the dissolution of all parties of a religious or racial 
character, the three great Serbian parties, Independent 
Democrats, Democrats, and Radicals, have been left 
untouched. This unfair differentiation is not calculated 
to endear the king to the Croats, and in his interview 
with M. Jules Sauerwein, the French correspondent of 
the Matin, Dr. Matchek, the Croat Peasant leader, 
pointed out that, while the Croats in the cabinet were 
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entirely ‘‘ non-political,” the three most important 
Serbian Ministers were notorious advocates of a Pan- 
Serbian hegemony. Dr. Matchek admitted bitterly 
enough that the Croats were no worse off than they 
were before, as they had already lived under a dictator- 
ship for ten years, and reaffirmed his belief that Croatia 
had no desire to secede from Jugoslavia. No one, 
of course, can blame Alexander for desiring to preserve 
the unity of his kingdom or for refusing to accede at 
once to unpractical demands. But he can only preserve 
this unity by maintaining a strictly even balance of 
justice between all the races of Jugoslavia. It may 
well be that he does not feel himself strong enough to 
suppress the Serbian political parties; but a policy 
which labels a Croatian party “ racial”? and a Serbian 
party ‘“‘ national” is obviously unjust, and dangerous 


into the bargain. 
* 2 


On Sunday the ex-Kaiser will celebrate his seventieth 
birthday, and both from Doorn itself and from the 
Monarchist headquarters in Germany a vast propaganda 
has been organised in order to stir up a fresh wave of 
sympathy for the exile. The ex-Kaiser’s own contri- 
bution to this campaign is a book from his own pen on 
the history of the Hohenzollerns. A perusal of the 
comments which he makes on his distinguished ancestors 
will convince everyone except a rabid monarchist that 
his outlook on life and politics has altered very little 
since the good old days. He still believes in the mailed 
fist and in the divine mission of the Hohenzollerns. 
Indeed, we are informed by those who have lately 
been in touch with him that he still expects the collapse 
of the German Republic and his own recall by a long- 
suffering people. There he deludes himself. For, in 
spite of the fact that the policy of Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain has contributed largely to a revival of the monarchist 
movement in Germany, there can be little doubt that 
the Republic has come to stay. And it is probable that 
even of the avowed monarchists in Germany not ten per 
cent. desire the return of the fallen idol. In these 
circumstances the Doorn celebrations can be regarded 
as a harmless diversion which is more likely to strengthen 
the Republic than to win adherents for the monarchy. 

* * * 

If it is possible to draw conclusions from the figures 
for the past week, the rate of flow of contributions to 
the Coalfields Distress Fund is already beginning to 
slacken. For some time, large donations from indi- 
viduals have been a diminishing factor. Their place 
was taken for a time by the proceeds of local collections 
newly incorporated with the National Fund; but it 
will clearly be impossible to maintain the flow of these 
at a high level for any protracted period. The Fund 
is, no doubt, accumulating meanwhile a surplus; but 
it is already possible to foresee a date—not so distant— 
at which it will begin to give out. When that time 
comes, something will have been done for the more 
pressing relief of acute distress, but nothing at all to 
reduce the dimensions of the problem. This, we are 
glad to see, was recognised by the Lord Mayor of 
London this week, when he urged that it was not in 
the power of the Fund to make any permanent contribu- 
tion to solving the problem, and that the finding of 
work was the one real remedy. The Government has, 


ceca 


by subsidising the Fund, bought itself a few weeks’ 
respite; but most thinking people, we believe, are 
fully alive to the fact that the finding of a solution 
remains as urgent as ever. Are Mr. Baldwin and his 
colleagues disposed to use their respite to think the 
whole matter over again? More probably, we fear, they 
are inclined to use it as an excuse for doing nothing 
this side of the General Election. 

* * * 


Mr. McKenna made, as usual, some pertinent observa- 
tions in his annual address to the shareholders of the 
Midland Bank on Tuesday. He pointed out the danger 
of mistaking an increase in bank deposits for a sure sign 
of increasing trade and industrial prosperity. Deposits 
include, apart from the advances of banks to their 
customers, which help indirectly to swell their volume, 
two different kinds of money held by the bankers 
—current and time deposits. Of late, as Mr. McKenna 
observed, the volume and the proportion of money 
on time deposit has been growing. This, so far from 
indicating any tendency to industrial improvement, bears 
rather the opposite interpretation. For, as Mr. McKenna 
said, current or demand deposits ‘‘ are essentially money 
in active use in business of all kinds, while time deposits 
have more of the character of money awaiting invest- 
ment and money for which no trading use can be found 
at the moment.’’ When, therefore, we find that in 
1919 the proportion of deposits on current account was 
71 per cent., that this fell to 60 per cent. early in 1921, 
and that it has since fallen slowly but steadily to 55 per 
cent., it is inevitable we should draw the conclusion 
that good investments are at present scarce in relation 
to the quantity of money seeking outlets, and that the 
investing interests see no sign of an early improvement 
in conditions. That in these circumstances the total 
volume of deposits should be as large as it is, may be a 
tribute to the accumulated wealth of British subjects, 
but is certainly no sign of a coming trade revival. 

* * * 


The new scheme for employing the unemployed 
on public works, Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland informed the 
House of Commons on Tuesday, has so far led to the 
starting of three schemes, which are enploying in all 
thirty-six workers. The Minister of Labour went on to 
say that inevitably it took time to get schemes of this 
sort into operation, and that quite a number of schemes 
had been submitted, and a fair number approved, 
although no work on them had yet been begun. Even, 
however, if allthe plans submitted were to materialise, 
it is clear from the figures that they would make only 4 
tiny contribution to the provision of fresh work. There 
are in all, he explained, schemes from fifty-eight local 
authorities, involving a total expenditure of £1,689,000, 
and of these, twenty-six, estimated to cost £656,000, 
have so far been approved. All this is very small beer, 
worth while, no doubt, in its insignificant way, but quite 
beside the mark as a real contribution to solving the 
unemployment problem. On the same day, Sir Kingsley 
Wood answered a question about slum clearance. In 
the four and a half years up to last September, all the 
schemes executed resulted in the demolition of 6,000 
houses and the erection of rather less than 7,000. If 
the Government would turn its attention to this aspect 
of the problem, it could clearly find far more scope for 
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the provision of work in speeding up slum clearance 
than in any generalised plan for offering contingent help 
to local authorities through the present Unemployment 
Grants Committee. 

* a * 

The Communist Party of Great Britain has been in 
conference during the past week, and has divided its 
time chiefly between denunciations of the Labour Party 
and the “‘ Right wing” and lamentations over its own 
parlous condition. It has, however, found time for a 
few internal quarrels, notably on the question whether 
Communists are to be allowed to break away from the 
existing Trade Unions and found rival Unions of their 
own. This issue so divided the delegates that, after 
debating it hotly, they passed a resolution which either 
side can interpret to its liking. A further discussion 
centred round the so-called ‘‘ Left Wing Movement,” 
by means of which the Communists have so far sought, 
discarding for tactical reasons their own party label, 
to ally themselves with the Left Wing tendencies 
inside the Labour Party. This policy was finally 
rejected in favour of openly Communist methods of 
propaganda, except in the Trade Unions, where the 
“Minority Movement ”’ is still to receive support. In 
fact, it matters singularly little what the Communist 
Party does. Its membership is admitted to have fallen 
to 8,500, and, except in a few coalfield centres, where it 
has a following of despair, its influence in Great Britain 
is quite insignificant. It has never counted for much; 
and now, by its own admissions, it counts for less than 
ever. 

* * * 

The proposals to confine rating relief to the less 
prosperous industries or, alternatively, to exclude from 
it certain specified undertakings, such as breweries and 
distilleries, were defeated this week in the House of 
Commons. This defeat, despite some Conservative 
support for both projects, was, of course, a foregone 
conclusion. Mr. Chamberlain pointed out in reply 
that his scheme was one, not for the giving of any 
special measure of relief to the depressed trades, but for 
altering the general basis of taxation for local purposes, 
and urged accordingly that any attempt to grade or 
classify industries in respect of their claims to relief 
would be wholly inconsistent with its fundamental 
object. From Mr. Chamberlain’s standpoint, this ob- 
jection was sound enough; and it is evident that the 
carrying of either amendment would have made havoc 
of his scheme. He did not, however, explain why 
he insists on leaving local householders and shopkeepers 
subject to all the existing burdens, with perhaps some 
addition to them. If his scheme is not one of discrimi- 
nation, why does it discriminate in this way? It is 
also interesting to have an official admission that the 
main object of the scheme is not the relief of depressed 
industries, but the reform of local taxation; for it is 
certainly on the former ground that it has been chiefly, 
though, as we have pointed out from the first, wrongly, 
defended by Government spokesmen hitherto. Mr. 
Chamberlain cannot leave out the prosperous trades 
Without wrecking his scheme; but why did he ever 
put himself in the position of having to vote millions of 
public money, badly needed for other purposes, to 
industries which certainly do not need it at all? 


* * * 


It seemed likely at one time that Mr. Chamberlain 
would concede the demand, which had Conservative as 
Well as Labour and Liberal support, for the maintenance 
of percentage grants for the maternity and child welfare 
Services. But when Mr. Gates, the Tory member for 
North Kensington, moved his amendment on Wednes- 
day, it was seen that the Minister had hardened his 


heart. The debate was enlivened by a scrap, in which 
Miss Wilkinson taunted Lady Iveagh with her wealth, 
and Lady Astor, after protesting that bank balances 
and kind hearts were not incompatible, was moved to 
cry “ Rats!” to an interrupter. Peace was restored, 
however, for Mr. Chamberlain, who defended the block 
grant on the ground that it would positively stimulate 
expenditure on maternity and child welfare. For 
under the present system there were many local authori- 
ties which could afford to raise but little for it out of 
the rates, and therefore got a correspondingly trivial 
assistance from the Exchequer. In future, every local 
authority would have sufficient money to provide an 
adequate service, and, what was more, the Minister of 
Health would be able to insist on this adequate provi- 
sion—by the threat of withholding as much of the whole 
block grant as he chose. This is an argument which 
apparently satisfied most of the Conservative doubters. 
But it is not really convincing, and it does not meet the 
point that there are local authorities who make no 
provision for maternity and child-welfare services, and 
that since there is nothing in the Bill to compel them 
to do so, the Minister’s “‘ powerful lever ’”’ will be quite 
powerless in their case. One important concession, 
however, Mr. Chamberlain did make. Voluntary asso- 
ciations which are denied proper assistance by a local 
authority will be able to appeal to the Minister, and 


he may, if necessary, coerce that local authority into a 
better frame of mind. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : Politics in Ireland are 
becoming livelier now that Mr. de Valera is stumping 
the South to secure support for his new economic pro- 
gramme. Whatever backing his panacea of full-blooded 
protection may receive in a few urban centres, unless 
Irish farmers are singularly blind to their own interests, 
they are not likely to be attracted by a scheme, under 
which, instead of competing for higher prices in the 
English market, they will be compelled to produce for 
home consumption. By way of reassuring a community 
exceptionally nervous where its money is concerned, 
Mr. de Valera announces his intention of repudiating 
the arrangement under which Free State currency is 
anchored to sterling. No doubt, if the Irish people 
took the risk of returning him to power, a short 
experience of office would cause Mr. de Valera to 
modify his policy, for that he is not unteachable is 
shown by his present campaign, which has been under- 
taken largely to cover up the fact that he has definitely 
wriggled out of what he once described as “ the strait- 
jacket of the Republic.’”” Meanwhile, the indomitable 
Miss MacSwiney has been entertaining Dublin this week, 
by solemnly summoning a convocation of her faithful 
remnant to shape a new Republican constitution. One 
of the clauses in this preposterous document ordains 
that land shall be nationalised, a proposal upon which 
it would be interesting to hear the views of tenant- 
purchasers, who, far from panting to pay rent to the 
State, are clamouring that the State shall provide the 
money which they contracted to pay their landlords 
for their farms. At another time these things would 
have provided Belfast with a rich opportunity for jibing 
at the Free State. Unfortunately, Belfast at present 
cannot afford to jibe at anybody. As if the tussles 
between official and unofficial Unionists in the municipal 
elections were not sufficiently damaging, a ratepayers’ 
meeting has now openly flouted Lord Craigavon, who 
has always insisted that the Corporation must remain in 
being, by refusing to sanction the promotion of a Par- 
liamentary Bill, which must be passed if the existing 
system is to be maintained. 
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STUDY of the figures of new capital issues during 
A the past year is instructive. Difficult as these 
figures always are to interpret in any detail, and 
misleading as they are apt to be in certain particulars, 
especially in years when there is heavy re-borrowing in 
order to replace expiring capital obligations, a few safe 
conclusions can usually be drawn from their variations 
from year to year. The figures for the year that has just 
ended are notable in the first place for the substantial 
increase in the total. A good deal more new money was 
invested through the London market in 1928 than for 
some years past; and, on the face of it, most of this appears 
to be new money, and not a merely nominal transformation 
of existing securities. Ordinarily, this would be taken as 
a good sign, indicating a mood of rising confidence among 
investors, and therefore foreshadowing an early improvement 
in the industrial situation. The figures of unemployment, 
however, seem to be clearly inconsistent with any such 
optimistic interpretation of the trend of economic events; 
and it is therefore necessary to look more closely into the 
situation before attempting any interpretation of the crude 
figures as they stand. 

There is a second particular in which the latest returns 
might, under ordinary circumstances, appear to point to 
a betterment of industrial conditions. Not only has the 
total of new money invested risen sharply; the rise is also 
sharpest in the field of home investment. There has been 
still no revival of the export of capital for use by private 
concerns in foreign countries, though, doubtless, a good 
deal of the money nominally destined for use at home 
actually finds employment in the foreign subsidiaries or 
agencies of British firms which have international ramifica- 
tions, and the growth of such subsidiaries makes it harder 
than ever to estimate from the published figures how much 
of the new capital is really being used at home and how 
much abroad. Nor do the figures for 1928 or for some years 
previously seem to show that much progress is being made 
with the lending of capital to private concerns, as distinct 
from Governments, within the British Empire. The much- 
boomed movement for the development of Empire resources 
shows few signs of its influence, except to the extent to 
which, as in certain of Lord Melchett’s concerns, its action 
is concealed in the records of the capital nominally destined 
for use at home. The lion’s share of the new money of 
1928 was raised, as far as the figures show, for domestic 
purposes; and the proportion destined for these purposes is 
immensely larger than it used to be in the days before 
the war. 

Why is it, then, if British concerns are raising new capital 
in increasingly large amounts, and almost the whole of the 
deficiency in post-war national saving has been at the 
expense of what appears in the statistics as overseas issues, 
that British industries, with a very few exceptions, show 
so little sign of benefit, and unemployment tends to grow 
rather than to decrease? A part of the explanation appears 
in the statistics themselves; for it is at once apparent, from 
a glance at the list of new issues, that hardly any of the 
fresh capital is finding its way into the industries which are 
the chief victims of the depression and the principal breeding- 
grounds of the pest of unemployment. Moreover, even in 
a broader sense of the term, productive industry gets very 
little of the new capital that is available for investment. 
Take away electricity and chemicals, and there is not much 
left for the whole range of major industries. Take away, 
further, motors, gramophones, and artificial silk, and the 
remaining new home industrial issues amount only to an 


insignificant fraction of the total. Distribution and com- 


merce bulk far larger; and it is evident that a very large 
part of the new energy that is being pumped into the 
economic system is going into the retail marketing of goods 
rather than into their production. A big increase in dis- 
tributive capital would not necessarily give any ground for 
disquiet if it coincided with a boom, or a steady increase, in 
the volume of production. But going with the unemploy. 
ment of over a million and a half of workers and a large 
fraction of the productive plant of British industry, it js 
seriously disquieting—the more so, because, while the 
physical index of production shows a sharp fall of late, it 
is clear that a high level of distributive profits is being 
maintained. 

Side by side with distribution and commerce, the form 
of investment which appears most to appeal to the owner 
of free capital to-day is the finance company or investment 
trust. Organisations of these types have again absorbed a 
large fraction of the total amount of new capital invested 
at home. Indeed, their rise may partly account for the 
apparent increase in the total sum invested; for, as they 
for the most part at once re-invest the money placed in 
their hands, and may either buy new issues or, by buying 
old ones, release money for the new capital market, their 
development inevitably leads to a certain amount of dupli- 
cation in the returns. From the standpoint of the individual 
investor, the rise of the investment trusts is almost certainly 
a benefit. It enables him, even if he is a small man, effec- 
tively to spread his risks, and it gives him the advantage 
of really expert management for his money, if, as in the 
majority of cases, the trust is a bona fide concern under com- 
petent control. We imagine, however, that if the accounts 
of the investment trusts were examined, it would be found 
that a very large part of their holdings consists of foreign 
securities. The new capital which they attract appears in 
the statistical returns under the heading of “* home invest- 
ment”; but, in fact, the greater part of it is probably 
employed abroad most of the time. Of course, these trusts 
usually sell and buy constantly, and do not so much hold 
securities as seek to realise profits by dealing in them; and 
it would therefore be very difficult to give any account of 
their holdings. But on the whole they are a good deal 
more likely, at any particular time, to be holding the greater 
part of their resources in overseas investments. A total of 
home investment swollen by their growth is therefore 
obviously and seriously misleading. 

The conclusion which irresistibly emerges from these 
facts is that the appearance of considerable activity in the 
field of home investment during the past year or two can 
neither be taken at its face value as indicating the real 
distribution of new capital between home and _ foreign 
employments, nor made the basis of any optimistic forecasts 
of industrial revival. It is, of course, true that much new 
capital finds its way into use through channels other than 
the market for new public issues. There are private con- 
cerns which raise their capital without appeal to the public; 
and—much more important—there are allocations to the 
development of new capital resources out of accumulated 
reserves. The major industries, which have been receiving 
so little from the public by way of new issues, have doubt- 
less done a good deal to develop their equipment and pro- 
ductive resources by way of allocations from reserve. It 
is, however, obvious that the great industries in which the 
trade depression is chiefly centred are in the worst position 
of all for doing this; for, so far from making large allocations 
to reserve, many of them have been of late drawing largely 
on their reserves in order to maintain dividends. Important 
as this source of accumulation is for industry as a whole, 
quite clearly it does not serve to meet the needs of the 
industries which are unable to make high profits and there- 
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fore either to build up their productive capacity out of 
reserves or to appeal successfully to the ordinary investor. 
For the investor loves, above all, a prosperous concern 
which offers the chance at once of high dividends and of a 
substantial increment of capital value. From the sick 
industry he flies as most men fly instinctively from pain and 
distress of every sort. 

Yet these sick industries are, quite obviously, those which 
stand in the greatest need of re-equipment if they are to be 
set again on their feet. They are sick largely, though not 
entirely, because they have so far failed to respond to the 
need for new methods in the organisation of their processes 
of production and marketing. For a variety of reasons, 
some forced on them from without and some of their own 
making, they have fallen upon evil days; and the very 
seriousness of their falling behind in efficiency makes 
recovery harder as well as more urgent. What seems to 
be plain on an analysis of the current flow of new capital 
into various employments is that there is something seriously 
wrong with the existing methods of recruiting and re- 
plenishing the productive power of British industry. There 
are exceedingly urgent needs which are not being met at 
all; while other claims for capital—to say the least, far 
less urgent—are being met in superabundant measure. 

If, as appears, the existing methods of investment are 
leading, in present circumstances, to a serious mal-distribu- 
tion of capital, it becomes imperative to consider whether 
more cannot be done to promote a better distribution. 
Something has, of course, been done already. The magni- 
tude of current investment in electrical undertakings is 
directly due to the intervention of the State in order to 
speed up the work of electrification, and, by guaranteeing 
the payment of interest, to induce the investor to place the 
necessary amounts of capital at the disposal of the service. 
In certain other cases, notably that of the London Under- 
ground Railways, the Trade Facilities Act has been 
deliberately used in order to guide new capital into works 
held to be necessary in the national interest. But such 
measures have been hitherto quite exceptional. What 
ought now to be considered is whether they should not be 
far more widely applied, with the object, especially, of 
providing capital on reasonable terms for the re-equipment 
of those industries which cannot now raise fresh accommoda- 
tion save on terms which make its use prohibitive to all but 
a few specially favoured undertakings. For if we have, 
as we have been urging in recent articles, to adopt emergency 
measures in order to provide work immediately for the 
unemployed, it is no less indispensable to devise for the 
restoration of British industry permanent measures which 
will in process of time make these emergency provisions 
unnecessary. We do not suggest that the Trade Facilities 
Act can, as it stands, be made to serve the much wider 
purposes that we have in mind. A wider scheme will call 
for new conditions and methods of administration and 
control. What is clear is that the present distribution of 
hew capital is failing to provide for a right and balanced 
development of productive resources, and that the failure 
has results which react directly on the volume of employment 
and of the British export trade. It is at least worth while, 
= these circumstances, to consider seriously whether the 
State cannot with advantage play a far larger part in 
determining the course of investment, by offering to the 
Possessor of capital direct inducements to use it in those 
ways which are likely to be most effective in improving the 
elficiency of production and in getting some at least of the 
unemployed back into regular work. 


AN IMPERIAL COMEDY 


N fire that glows with heat intense 
O I turn the hose of Commonsense : 
And out it goes at small expense. 
* * * 
But where is the penny World I bought 
To eat with Pipit behind the screen ? 
Where are the Eagles and the Trumpets ? 
* * a 


Where ...is the great East African Federal State, 
controlled from Nairobi, with Kenya representation pre- 
dominant, as befits its plurality of Europeans, and with 
Tanganyika being peacefully digested inside it into the 
British Empire, so that the Labour Party may not give it 
away to Germany, and that the immigration of “ aliens ”— 
meaning subjects of other participants in the mandate— 
may cease to terrify writers of letters to the Times? Is 
Mr. Amery the most Machiavellian of our statesmen? Did 
he contemplate the sort of report which it appeared to most 
of us he could not fail to get from any unbiassed commission 
of intelligent and experienced public men on the proposals 
launched in his White Paper of July, 1927? Was he looking 
for a means of escape from the embarrassments into which 
East African thrusters, whom he was loth himself to dis- 
courage, were driving him? Did he dictate the White 
Paper with his tongue in his cheek? Or did he really believe 
its premises were substantial, and its constitutional schemes, 
with the implications on which alone the thrusters had 
demanded them, could conceivably be accepted by any but 
the present moribund Parliament ? 

When that paper was being discussed in Parliament, it 
was pointed out that, so far as any administrative expediency 
was concerned, and apart from the influences that had 
actually inspired its proposals, the case presented for closer 
union appeared closely to resemble the Pennsylvania apple- 
chip barrel, described by Mark Twain as containing “a 
great many layers of shavings under a very few layers of 
sass.”* Sir E. Hilton Young and his colleagues politely 
indicate a similar judgment. The paper announced that 
as a result of discussions between the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies and the representatives of the territories in 
British Central and East Africa, His Majesty’s Government 
considered that some form of closer union between the terri- 
tories appeared desirable, more particularly in regard to the 
development of transport and communications, customs 
tariffs, and customs administration, scientific research and 
defence, and that they had therefore authorised Mr. Amery 
to send to Africa a special commission. The terms of 
reference were primarily addressed to the question of closer 
union or federation under a federal council, and second- 
arily, to means for associating more closely in the responsi- 
bilities and trusteeship of the Imperial Government for 
native interests the immigrant communities domiciled in 
the country. 

The Commissioners lose no time in stating their view, 
coincident with that which was obvious to all instructed 
critics of the attempted new departure, that as regards the 
administrative services particularised, although there do, 
in fact, exist possibilities for more effective co-operation of 
such importance as to deserve serious attention, these are of 
minor significance compared with the need for a common 
policy in dealing with all matters affecting the natives. This 
depreciatory judgment of the White Paper’s top dressing 
reappears more than once in the report. While, however, 
they are of opinion that no single common interest, such as 
customs or railways, considered by itself, would require the 





* Report of the Commission on Closer Union of the Dependencies in 
Eastern and Central Africa. Cmd. 8234, Stationery Office. 6s. 
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establishment of central authority for its control (since 
co-ordinating authorities already exist), they concede that, 
if all are considered together, the cumulative effect is con- 
siderable. They therefore propose to attach the responsi- 
bility for such control to the central authority which they 
consider to be substantially necessary for the maintenance of 
proper principles in regard to dealings with natives. And 
they propose that this central authority shall not be of a 
federal or parliamentary constitution, but shall consist of a 
High Commissioner or Governor-General, to represent the 
Imperial Government, with a council composed of the three 
territorial governors, supported by advisory committees 
or councils in the several dependencies, to represent local 
interests or local aspects of common interests. 

This central authority is, in their idea, to be mainly repre- 
sentative of the responsibility of the Government for its 
trusteeship for Africans. ‘‘This paramount duty of 
trusteeship,”’ the Duke of Devonshire said in 1923, “ will 
continue, as in the past, to be carried out under the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, by the agents of the Imperial 
Government, and by them alone.” In 1927, however, Mr. 
Amery had come to the conclusion that the responsibility 
should no longer rest upon them or their agents alone, but 
that, “‘ while these responsibilities for trusteeship must for 
some considerable time rest mainly on the agents of the 
Imperial Government, they desired to associate more 
closely in this high and honourable task those who, as 
colonists or residents, have identified their interests with 
the future of the colony.” 

In order to appreciate fully the irony of the Commissioners’ 
recommendations, it is necessary to recall that, in explaining 
why he had opened up these questions, Mr. Amery committed 
himself to the representation that the proposed new de- 
parture had been impelled by “‘a new movement on the 
part of the European settlers,” gravely mentioning that 
“two unofficial conferences had been held within the last 
two years, which were attended by leading settlers from the 
various dependencies.” Such conferences! and such repre- 
sentation !—including the private picnic party whose 
amenities were so much endangered by the delay in the 
arrival at lunch-time of the champagne provided by the 
promoter! ‘The desirability of federation,” he added, 
also figured in the programme of nearly all the candidates 
at the recent general election in Kenya.” Subsidiary to 
this “‘new movement ”’ there was also issued a manifesto 
by the Kenya Convention of Associations in which the whole 
scheme as contemplated by them was set forth. First of 
all the European community of Kenya were to be given 
an elected majority in the Kenya Council. This, as was 
explained quite frankly and with full self-confidence in their 
rights and sympathetic qualifications, was to give the white 
farming and employing community control of native policy. 
Then, because the Europeans in Kenya outnumbered those 
(of British nationality) in Tanganyika and Uganda, Kenya 
must logically have a preponderance of seats in the Federal 
Council. Federal native policy would thus be attuned to 
the ideas and requirements of Kenya, which might then, 
for example, more easily get immigrant labour from Tan- 
ganyika, while the fussy theories of Uganda and Tanganyika 
native policy would be impotent to affect conditions in 
Kenya. 

The pronouncements of leading Kenya politicians, the 
reports of their unofficial labour commissions and _ the 
manifestoes from time to time produced by the convention 
of associations irresistibly bring to the mind the refrain of 
Chevalier’s song, “Since Jim got hold of a little bit of 
splosh, ’E don’t know where ’e are.” 

Into this vaporous atmosphere, Mr. Amery—whether we 
are to suppose him Machiavellian or himself likewise be- 


ee ce 


glamoured—introduced four experienced British public men 
whose varied records we know. One could not but wonder 
what he imagined they could possibly make of their brief, 
but it was conceivable that he had grounds for supposing 
that the chairman, at any rate, might be sympathetic with 
the tendency of the White Paper. They dispose of the 
brief by largely ignoring its leading and opening a line of 
their own. They are very considerate, very courteous and 
circumspect in their language ; but in effect they say bluntly 
that the Imperial trusteeship cannot be devolved or shared, 
and bury the penny world of the Convention’s cloistered 
Arcadia under Alpine mountains of ice. They avoid for 
the most part any direct criticism of what has actually 
been done in Kenya, merely observing that in that Colony 
governors appear to have already delegated their own re 
sponsibilities for trusteeship for natives to unofficial com. 
mittees of the white land-owning and employing class 
in an unprecedented degree, and address themselves to a 
long, closely reasoned and unanswerable exposition of 
the principles which imperial experience and common 
horse —or human —sense demonstrate are alone proper 
or safe to follow in dealing with such mixed conm- 
munities. They restore the Duke of Devonshire’s dictum 
that responsible government cannot be granted to Kenya 
within any period of which it is needful to take any account 
at present. They reassert the necessary permanency of 
the undivided responsibility of the Imperial Government 
and its direct agents in the exercise of trusteeship. They 
patiently demonstrate the complete irrelevance of Mr. 
Baldwin’s protest in Parliament that Englishmen in the 
Colonies are as honourable and equitably minded as English- 
men at home. The claim to control by an elected majority 
they exhibit in its patent absurdity by pointing out that 
the white electors would be about one per cent. of the popu- 
lation, and all of them of practically one social and economic 
class, interested in the labour and services of the remainder. 
They cut rather close to the outside margin of irony by 
stating the fundamental principle to be observed with 
regard to land and labour in the very words of Lord 
Delamere’s own classic utterance, slightly rearranged in the 
directly contrary sense. Lord Delamere, it will be remem- 
bered, urged that “ if the policy was to be that every native 
was to have control of sufficient land on which to establish 
himself, the problem of a sufficient labour supply would 
never be settled.” The Commissioners declare that the 
foundation on which the protection of natives’ interests as 
regards labour must rest is “a policy which would make 
available for every native, for his own cultivation, sufficient 
land to maintain himself and his family, and to provide him 
with the cash required for the taxes which he has to pay.” 
In fact, in all their commentary, elaborating their ideas 
of proper native policy, which practically correspond with 
those which outside of Kenya have been accepted as essential 
in British imperial practice, they assert principles the very 
statement of which reflects a continuous censure on the 
history of Kenya political and economic administration. 
Nothing that they propose in the slightest detail modifies 
the international relations of Tanganyika. These, indeed, 
they emphasise. And one cannot resist the conclusion that 
it is because they have recognised that the control of the 
Colonial Office in Downing Street has not been effectual— 
as, indeed, for many reasons which cannot be here explained, 
it has not been—to control the course of policy upon these 
proper lines which they recommend, that the imperial policy 
in regard to trusteeship shall be reinforced by delegation to 
a High Commissioner or Governor-General to reside in East 
Africa, in concert with whom a sound and consistent native 
policy may be elaborated and adhered to. 
To sum up: Mr. Amery’s good-hearted desire to oblige 
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the aspirations of Kenya federationists has resulted in the 
issue of a report which recommends that, so far from giving 
the local Europeans greater power in the government of 
East Africa, a more efficient imperial agency should be 
established to keep them in order. It will be interesting 
to see how he makes his peace with them. OLIVIER. 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


ALWAYS grow a little sad when I see the National 
| Farmers’ Union open its official mouth for the insertion 

therein of its official foot. As one who farmed through 
twenty strenuous years, only to retire hurt in the end, after 
a vain struggle with market rings, I have a great sympathy 
with those who remain to fight a losing battle, and wish 
that they had a Union capable of something more effective 
than vain splutterings and empty threats. The Executive 
of the N.F.U. is just now cursing the Government. The 
Cardinal Archbishop of Rheims, it will be remembered, 
cursed the little jackdaw : 


Never was heard such a terrible curse ! ! 
But what gave rise 
To no little surprise, 

Nobody seem’d one penny the worse ! 


History repeats itself. 

Quite clearly the farmers have a case and a grievance. 
Their case is a hard one; their grievance is founded upon 
their own credulity. They believed the _ election-time 
propaganda of Mr. Baldwin and his gallant crew. That 
popular gentleman, who has won undying fame less by any 
act of statecraft than by his love of pipes, pigs, and plain 
speaking, seems to have suffered the farmers to believe that, 
if they would help to establish him in No. 10, Downing 
Street, he would bring about a millenium in which they 
would all have something for nothing, payable, presumably, 
on Friday nights, when they give that splendid minimum 
wage to the men who do the work. It is one thing, of 
course, to make promises in the heat of an election and 
another to fulfil them. I recall, in a moment of great 
political enthusiasm, taking the chair at a meeting for a 
Member of the House, who declared that he would proceed 
to hang the Kaiser; I cannot help remembering, even to 
this day, when the promise is more than ten years old, 
that he never kept his word. But this is the nature of 
political undertakings, and farmers, up against the hard 
fact that they must work for what they get without any 
Treasury subsidies, are vowing vengeance. 

Now, it is perfectly reasonable not only to vow vengeance, 
but to execute it; but apparently the N.F.U. is bluffing. 
Certainly, most of its 120,000 members will support the 
Conservative Party, not because it has done anything 
tangible for them, but because their fathers and grand- 
fathers supported it and they live by tradition, farm by 
tradition, and lose money along sound traditional lines. 
Policy and programme they have not, and the gas produced 
in the factory at Bedford Square is a sorry substitute. 
Farmers could make themselves heard, could make their 
influence felt. Canada has taught them how to do it. In 
1912, when I went through the Prairie Provinces, to see 
how men farmed for fortunes, the manufacturing East was 
dominant, and the agricultural West was a back number. 
Within a few years, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia were talking in Ottawa, and all Canada 
Was listening. In the same way England, Wales and Scot- 
land might be talking in Westminster, and the townsman 
would be listening; but a progressive policy is a condition 
precedent, and the N.F.U. has none. All it demands is 
something for nothing. One reads about things called 

heavy industries,” and they seem to be ina bad way. One 
teads of a seven-figure total of unemployed men and women, 


whom the industries cannot absorb, so it is quite clear that 
agriculture is not the only concern in this country that is 
face to face with a crisis, and must find salvation in its 
own efforts. When the Socialist Party proclaims the right 
to work, and declares that those who cannot find work are 
entitled to national support, there is no man more ready 
to denounce this principle than the average farmer. But 
so soon as he finds that profits are beyond his reach, he 
listens to those absurd spokesmen of his, who tell him thats 
it is the Government’s business to supply what is missing. 
This is a short cut indeed, but it will lead nowhere. 

What the farmer needs is complete reorganisation of his 
industry upon modern lines. A very large part of the money 
lost on the farm is lost by reason of backward or incompetent 
farming or an utterly over-stressed individualism, or the 
failure of the farmer to unite for any other purpose but 
a demand that the Government should wipe out his losses— 
losses which are often due to his own lack of foresight and 
capacity. His first task is to improve the standard of pro- 
duction, and take advantage of the knowledge that the 
Ministry of Agriculture and the great institutions it controls 
have placed at the service of every farmer in the country. 

Secondly, the farmers must combine to protect themselves 
against the people who intercept their profits. It is not a 
Government business, this; it is a matter for the farmers 
themselves. The necessary organisation, when it can be 
completed, will give farmers a strength that they do not 
and cannot exercise at present. It must needs make them 
articulate and effective, and in the meantime it is surely 
impossible for any political party to consider a question of 
doles and subsidies, while the price that the public pays for 
the food that the farmer produces is sufficiently high to 
yield a thoroughly satisfactory profit on costs of production. 
In other words, the money is there, and the farmer has 
allowed the middleman to intercept it, just because he does 
not organise and will not look with a large vision upon his 
work and its place in the scheme of national undertakings. 
While this is his attitude and this his limitation, nothing 
that any Government can or would do is going to help him 
for long. The public money can only make landlords and 
middlemen better off than they are, and in the end the urban 
population will rise in its wrath and put a check to premiums 
upon incompetence. 

Is there nobody in the councils of the N.F.U. who can 
talk to its leaders and feelingly persuade them what they 
are? Is there nobody ready to remind them of what 
happened when they tried to oppose Mr. Walter Guinness, 
or to tell them that without organisation and some real 
hard exercise of the grey matter, which seems in certain 
circles to be as rare as radium, they cannot hope to do any- 
thing better than make themselves conspicuously ridiculous ? 
If the time that is spent in the lobbies of the House of 
Commons were given to thinking and to evolving a plan of 
campaign, English agriculture might yet achieve great 
things, and achieve them greatly. Outbursts of mere 
petulance, threats that can never be anything more, and 
declarations that are merely calculated to promote ridicule, 
will not help. They amuse the newspapers and are quickly 
forgotten. 

What farmers have to remember is that no political party 
is going to shape the national programme in the interests 
of agriculture. The town remains the corner stone of policy, 
for the very simple reason that it holds the largest number 
of voters, and votes are every Government’s meat and 
drink. The N.F.U. represents about half the farmers in 
this country, presuming there are no smallholders in its 
ranks, and in that case there are a quarter of a million 

smallholders to be reckoned with, and more than half a 
million farm labourers. All these must be united before 
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the assertion of an agricultural policy is going to be deemed 
worthy of consideration at No. 10, Downing Street. 

There is nothing new in all this. Eight years have passed 
since I urged it upon one of the few big men that the N.F.U. 
has produced, and when I did plead with him for an effort 
to unite all parties to the agricultural contract—landowners, 
farmers and farm workers—he went away sorrowful, for he 
had great prepossessions. Now, with one-quarter of the 
farmers and smallholders of the country, none of the farm 
labourers and few, if any, of the landowners, the N.F.U. 
proposes to dictate terms to this or some other Government 
—‘* which,” as Euclid remarked, “‘ is absurd.” 

8. L. B. 


TUNNELS 
(i is no denying the fascination of tunnels. We 


have all been under the spell since we were children. 

To stand at the mouth of a tunnel is to feel invited 
into a mystery, and to enter a tunnel is to enjoy the com- 
bined pleasures of fear and of adventure. How delightful 
to watch a train disappearing into a hole just large enough 
to admit it! How much more delightful to venture into 
the hole oneself, to advance into the long darkness, and to 
see, just when apprehension is squeezing the last drops of 
boldness out of one’s being, the light of safety breaking 
towards the farther end! I do not know whether railway 
companies are so indulgent to trespassers into their tunnels 
as they used to be. It is a busier world nowadays, and the 
perils of tunnel-walking are greater. When I was a child, 
however, there was a railway tunnel—we called it a mile 
long, but it may have been only a quarter of a mile—in 
which children and even their parents used to go for walks 
in the less dangerous hours of the week, hallooing in the 
darkness and exchanging jests on the subject of what they 
would do if an unexpected train overtook them. If you 
had been through the tunnel, you felt entitled to boast over 
a rival who had never been through it. I think, even to-day, 
if I met a man who had been to the little seaside town 
outside which the tunnel begins, I should find some occasion 
for asking him, “‘ Have you ever been through the tunnel? ” 
and, if he answered “‘ No,” I should feel glad, knowing that 
in this respect I was his superior. 

Why anyone should be at the pains to investigate the 
gloom of a tunnel, I do not know. Earth has not anything 
to show less fair than the interior of that long arch of dark- 
ness. There is a certain pleasure to be had in stepping 
from sleeper to sleeper, if we are young enough, and the 
occasional cavities in which a man may take refuge from 
a passing railway-train excite the imagination with pictures 
of hairbreadth escapes. But there is no variety of scene; 
no flower blooms; no bird—not even an owl—stirs the 
darkness with voice or wing; the very wind has lost its 
savour. Outside the sea falls on a long shore, and a steamer 
rocks at the river mouth. There is all the lovely variety of 
a world lit up by the sun in which to wander. There are 
sea-anemones in the rock-pools, and children who have 
never known care engaged on their serious purposes there 
and on the sands. Yet all these things we leave for the 
half-prohibited darkness. The call of the tunnel is as 
irresistible as the call of the wild. The heart is not satisfied 
till it has tasted awe, and to a child a cave or a tunnel is 
more awful than the blazing fire of the sun. 

Even in later life we find it difficult to resist the invitation 
of a cave. We may have visited a thousand caves and 
found them all not only barren, but positively unpleasant ; 
but, if we find ourselves in the neighbourhood of a new cave, 
are we any the wiser after a thousand disappointments ? 
Obeying our instinct, we enter, and, striking matches, 


explore the gloomy hollow till the ultimate lowering of the 
roof. We even pay for admission to such places, and we g0 
on paying, though we never remember a visit to a cave that 
gave us a pennyworth of pleasure. If we go to Rome, we 
find ourselves inevitably deep under earth, in the funerea] 
maze of the Catacombs. There, perhaps, we have the excuse 
that we are on ground that is sacred with the memory of 
human suffering and human courage, and that the candles in 
our hands that light up the oppressive darkness also light 
up a page of the history of mankind. But I am sure that 
we should still make that melancholy peregrination even if 
the tunnellings were the work of nature. That we love caves 
for caves’ sake, is proved by the unceasing stream of trippers 
that pours daily through the turnstiles into the caves of 
Cheddar. 

I confess I like caves better in imagination than while 
I am actually exploring their marvels. I do not think | 
should ever have gone into the Cheddar caves if I had foreseen 
that long walk in the pressure of a slow-moving crowd into 
the bowels of the earth. I like to read about these monstro- 
sities and marvels of nature, but I like to visit them as an 
individual who can wander about them as one wanders 
about an art gallery, and can escape from them at will as 
soon as one is either tired or oppressed. In Cheddar 
caves, however, I found myself put under the iron governance 
of a guide, dragged in a mob further and further away 
from the sunlight, compelled to look at stalagmite and stalac- 
tite fantastically shaped like Swiss villages and whatnot, 
haled up steps to plunge into yet deeper caves with frozen 
waterfalls, longing to turn and make for air that had a taste 
of the sun, and yet advancing like a slave into the horrid 
inward parts of the mountains. I have, I suppose, a nervous 
loathing of being under a mountain. It weighs on my 
imagination till I feel a compression of the temples, and, 
as I have a similar sense of imprisonment in a crowd, if I 
cannot escape from it when I please, the more I saw of the 
Cheddar caves, the more I disliked them. Yet, such is my 
incapacity for profiting by experience, I am sure that, if I 
found myself in the neighbourhood of another famous cave 
to-morrow, I should find myself eagerly advancing through 
the turnstile, an explorer, a fool. 

We can measure the hold that caves and tunnels have on 
our imaginations by the effect they produce on us when 
they are mentioned in literature. Coleridge’s 

Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea 
is a piece of the rich gold metal of wonder, and I do not 
know of any cave in poetry or in legend that incites the 
imagination in vain. When we are young, no story of 
smuggling that does not contain a smugglers’ cave can please, 
and a whole countryside becomes more exciting to us if 
tradition tells of a cave in a field to which the opening is 
no longer known and which was once used as the hiding- 
place of treasure. What an excellent use, again, Rider 
Haggard made of the mystery and terror of underground 
caverns in Alan Quatermain! Do we not still pay to see 
the mimicry of such wonders at Wembley? As for the 
tunnel, it has come gloriously into its own again in the 
film-play and in the delicious fiction of crookery. I have 
read two sensational novels during the week in which the 
hero and heroine were trapped with all but fatal results 
in a secret subway that led from the villain’s headquarters 
to the street. Never does the heart beat faster than when 
the heroic detective, having at last discovered the tunnel 
and penetrated its evil depths alone, hears a hollow laugh 
in the darkness behind him and the door that makes him 
a prisoner closing. If the criminal parts of London really 
contain so many underground passages as the writers of 
fiction say, Lord Byng has a difficult task before him. 
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Every Bolshevik agent with a lust for world-power seems 
to be able to build himself such a tunnel unobserved. It 
appears to be as easy for a Chinese dope-seller to get hold 
of a London house with a secret tunnel leading to the street 
as to buy an evening paper. Even maniacs are always 
able to discover a tunnel, unknown to anyone else, that 
enables them to reach the people they wish to murder. 
Either sensational fiction is untrue to life or London con- 
tains a vast population of criminal troglodytes. 

With this passion for tunnels and caverns, it is not to be 
wondered at that human beings have again and again 
played with the fancy of a Channel Tunnel. We have 
tunnelled under the earth and under the rivers: why not 
under the sea? Many an English child has dug a hole 
in the back garden in the hope of reaching Australia, and 
is it not even pleasanter to dream of digging a hole in Kent in 
the hope of reaching the Riviera? To those who are pos- 
sessed by the dream of a Channel Tunnel, nothing matters 
but the construction of that long, elongated sceneryless 
hole. To this they are willing to sacrifice all the beauty 
of dancing waves, all the sweet influences of the summer 
gale, all the delight of the prospect of French houses rising 
behind the harbour and their smiling message of reassur- 
ance. For myself, if the Channel Tunnel is ever built, I 
doubt if I shall use it. I like tunnels, but I do not like 
them to be too deep, and I should never feel happy with 
the whole sea on top of me. The Blackwall Tunnel is as 
deep as I care to venture. I remember, before I had ever 
been in Italy, I strongly disliked the notion of going under 
the Alps, and, if I could afford it, I should prefer to enter 
Italy by the same route as Hannibal. A tunnel for 
motorists, an arterial tunnel, with plenty of petrol-pumps 
and tea-shops along the wayside, whether under the Alps 
or between England and France—that would be another 
matter. But no one ever proposes anything sensible. yY. Y. 


CIVIL AVIATION 


[From A CoRRESPONDENT.] 


IKE other peoples, we have our faults, and the worst 
L of them is underrating ourselves. We are, for 
instance, taking an important part in the develop- 
ment of commercial aviation. That is the true state of 
affairs; yet there are many among us, some of them pre- 
tending to authority on the subject, who will have it that 
we are in a deplorably inferior position as compared with 
other nations. By concentrating on one particular aspect 
of the matter, and disregarding all the rest, they endeavour 
to prove that this country is being left behind in the “ race 
for commercial air supremacy.” The presentation by these 
crities of their own case shows how completely they have 
failed to grasp the true meaning of commercial aviation. 
It does not consist in having as many air routes as possible 
without regard to their physical or financial safety. 

We are told that Germany has a network of air routes, 
and that the French air lines extend to the coast of Africa 
(Holland, a far more serious rival, is hardly ever mentioned). 
What we are not told is that half the German routes close 
down in the winter, and that on many of the less important 
internal lines the standard of safety is such that no 
insurance company in this country would consider one’s 
chances when travelling on them. The Germans themselves 
admit that their air lines are running at a loss, and that 
there is no hope of their being able to pay their way for some 
years. We are not told of the appalling number of fatal 
crashes on the French air lines, or of the machines on the 
service to Africa which have left their aerodromes and 


never been heard of again. Even on important French 
air lines, machines eight years old in design are still being 
used, and real commercial aircraft, which are not converted 
military machines, are rare. The aeroplane in which the 
French Air Minister was killed recently was only one stage 
in advance of the S.P.A.D. of 1920, which was simply 
a converted war machine with a tiny cabin much too small 
to contain the passengers with any comfort. The French 
methods of maintenance and inspection are the laughing- 
stock of all British air-line people, and the results of them 
are to be seen in the numerous fatal crashes which occur. 

Aviation must gain the confidence of the public if it is 
to be a success, and the first essential in gaining that 
confidence is safety. And if safety of life and limb is essential, 
it should not be forgotten that safety from a financial point 
of view is desirable. A perfectly safe air-line in a district 
where there is little or no call for it will be just as much 
a failure as one which frequently kills its passengers. 

Those who agitate for numerous air-lines in this country 
would do well to remember that the British Isles possess 
an oceanic, not a continental, climate. The chief effect of 
this, from a flying point of view, is that we not only have 
relatively unsettled weather, but have little or no warning 
of a coming change. This renders a regular and permanent 
air-service over Great Britain almost impossible, and even 
a service in our so-called summer a matter of some doubt. 
Another point is that the usefulness of an air-service 
decreases very considerably over short routes, owing to the 
time taken in getting to and from the aerodrome; and in 
this country, which has one of the most highly developed 
railway systems in the world, the small gain in travelling 
by air is generally not worth the great increase in cost. 

True commercial aviation might be defined as the 
successful operation of safe and regular air-services on a 
self-supporting basis. The safety and regularity of Imperial 
Airways are famous throughout the world; and the 
company is also approaching the self-supporting stage at 
a much quicker rate than any foreign organisation. One 
of the best indications of the safety of any concern is the 
insurance rate quoted for it, and Imperial Airways is 
accorded a lower rate than any other air-transport company. 
An ordinary life-insurance policy still holds good when 
travelling by Imperial Airways—a tribute to safety and 
reliability which has yet to be earned by the air-lines of any 
other nation. It is also a fact that our air-lines have done 
three million miles’ flying (over three years) without a serious 
accident to a paying passenger. With regard to reliability, 
the percentage of journeys completed to journeys scheduled 
during last year is 93 per cent., and this in spite of the fact 
that our service from England has to operate in a climate 
that is far from ideal. On the Cairo—Basra route Imperial 
Airways have never failed to complete a service, and only 
once failed to make a connection with the mail steamer. 

Ever since our air-lines to the Continent have been 
operating they have carried more passengers than those of 
all their competitors put together. Our machines are not 
more numerous, neither are our fares lower, than those of 
foreign air-lines; but our lines are safer. It is for that 
reason alone that they carry more passengers than those 
of our competitors; and hence it is that our air-lines are 
nearer to paying their way. 

With regard to the production of real commercial aircraft, 
Great Britain is in a very good position, especially in so far 
as aircraft engines are concerned. The most important 
factor contributing towards the safety of an aeroplane is 
a reliable engine, and we produce the most reliable in the 
world. Many world’s records held by other countries have 
been made by aeroplanes fitted with English engines. 
They are in use on every important air line in Europe, 
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on the Dutch East Indies service, on all the Australian air 
lines, and on many of the forest patrol machines in Canada, 

The true commercial aeroplane must be economical in 
operation as well as safe, and our machines give a combina- 
tion of reliability and low operating costs which is well 
demonstrated by the fact that the running costs of Imperial 
Airways are less than those of any other air line in existence. 
The conscientious design and perfect workmanship which 
are characteristic of English aeroplanes make for a high 
initial cost; but this is more than balanced by the fact 
that the aeroplanes will spend more time in the air and less 
time in the repair shops. Our aeroplanes, such as the 
De Havilland “‘ Hercules” and the Armstrong-Whitworth 
““ Argosy” types, are capable of flying fully loaded with 
any one of the three engines stopped, and that means that 
the risk of a forced landing due to engine-failure is reduced 
almost to zero. Furthermore, the surplus power available 
is useful for taking off under adverse circumstances, and 
when once in the air the engines can be run well below their 
maximum power, with consequent decrease in wear and 
tear, and increase in the time allowed between overhauls. 

In the development of the passenger-carrying airship 
Great Britain definitely holds the lead. It is not too much 
to say that the whole future of airships as means of 
transport in the world’s ordinary peace-time economy 
depends on the results to be achieved with the two British 
vessels now nearing completion, the designers of which may 
fairly claim that they are the best that can be built in the 
present state of our aeronautical knowledge. Our efforts in 
this sphere are not confined to this country alone. In India 
a mooring-mast and shed are being built; in Australia, 
Canada and South Africa, masts are being erected; weather- 
charts of the complete England-India route have been 
prepared ; the Dominions, which look to derive so much 
advantage from the operation of the airship services, are 
playing their part in making them ready. 

When one comes to realise the true meaning of commercial 
aviation, and considers what this country has done, it will 
be seen that our effort, so far from being insignificant, is of 
very great importance. We are slowly and surely building 
a safe foundation for the development of our civil aviation, 
knowing full well that before it can achieve any magnitude 
it must have a firm and secure basis. Our most serious 
competitor in this direction is Holland; and it will be inter- 
esting to see whether history will repeat itself in a contest 
between England and Holland for air commerce, such as they 
once waged for the commerce of the sea. E. N. B. B. 


Correspondence 
THAT CHANNEL TUNNEL 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—I am surprised that so progressive a paper as THE NEw 
STATESMAN should be opposed to the construction of a Channel 
tunnel, a project which has long been supported by all com- 
mercial firms, and has only been thwarted by military objections 
which are now entirely out of date. 

Surely it must be of tremendous economic advantage that 
through railway communication with the Continent should be 
established and all the horrors of the Channel crossing avoided. 
Passenger traffic would increase by leaps and bounds, and nothing 
could be more desirable from the point of view of peace and 
understanding than that continental travel should become more 
popular. I should like to understand a little more clearly upon 
what grounds your opposition is based.—Yours, etc., 

K. M. Mason. 

[We are not opposed to the construction of a Channel Tunnel. 
On the contrary—if some multi-millionaire will provide the 
money—we are in favour of it, if only for the work which would 
be provided for thousands of unemployed miners and navvies. 
What we are opposed to is the sinking of any public money in 


—— 


so questionable an enterprise. There may be people who refrain 
from going abroad because they fear the Channel crossing, byt 
we know of none such, and they are certainly an utterly insi . 
nificant minority. The popularity of the long Newhayep. 
Dieppe route may be cited as an illustration of the rarity of 
any very serious concern about the chance of sea-sickness 
As for goods, we see no reason to suppose that the existence 
of a tunnel would cheapen transport or increase our exports 
by a single ton. These are obviously, however, matters 
for expert economic consideration, and we welcome the 
inquiry promised by the Prime Minister. Meanwhile we remain 
as sceptical of the advantages of the project as we are of its 
military dangers.—Eb. N.S.] 


WORK CAN BE FOUND 


To the Editor of Tat New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—May I add to your examples of work that can and should 
be done, the necessity for the Government setting up a National 
Water Board on somewhat similar lines to the Central Electricity 
Board, which is charged with the duty of co-ordinating the dis. 
tribution of electricity? 

Such a Board could take steps to build adequate reservoirs 
which would prevent much flooding and consequent damage in 
winter and assure us adequate supplies in summer without putting 
excessive charges on small towns and villages. 

When you get towns in close proximity drawing separate 
supplies from a watershed twenty to fifty miles distant, and all 
with separate pipe lines, there is obviously a lot of wasteful 
expenditure. 

Money provided for this purpose would give an economic return 
and would give employment of a most suitable character to the 
unemployed miners.—Yours, etc., T. Surimpron. 

Paignton, 

January 12th. 


THE ROADS AND MOTOR TAXATION 


To the Editor of Tar NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Christopher Brunner’s letter, in your issue of to-day, 
is a delightful example of the calm way in which the clever people 
who are interested in road-motoring assume a child-like inability 
on the part of us fools, who have allowed ourselves to be victimised 
by them, to sce through their fallacies. 

Mr. Brunner’s letter, in assessing the proportion of the total 
road costs which, in his view, should be borne by the motorists, 
blandly assumes that the individual motorist occupies no more 
of the road surface than the non-motorist. Now, I think it a 
generous estimate to reckon that each privately owned car or 
lorry which uses the roads conveys three people—probably the 
true average is much less. But is there any approach to identity 
between the amount of road space occupied by a motor car or 
lorry and the road-space occupied by three pedestrians or even 
three passengers in a motor-bus or tram-car? Three pedestrians, 
at any rate, by the flexibility of their alignment, and the ease with 
which they accommodate themselves to the requirements of other 
traffic, take up but an infinitesimal part of the road surface; 
while the motor-vehicle, with its high rate of speed, monopolises 
not merely the surface on which it actually, for the moment, rests 
its weight, but a varying distance before and behind it. 

A calculation of road-users on this basis would, I venture to 
think, show that the users of privately-owned motor vehicles 
monopolise, at the very least, four-fifths of the public road surface 
of the country. They should, therefore, pay four-fifths of the 
cost of up-keep, not one-half. The difference they are stealing 
from the general public. 

I am glad to be able to agree with Mr. Brunner that the distri- 
bution of road costs is ‘‘ obviously a case of excessive taxation ”— 
of the general public.—Yours, etc., 

Royal Societies Club, S.W. 1. 

January 19th. 


EpWARD JENES. 


MARGARINE 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—The article upon Margarine in your current issue recalls 
to my memory an incident of my official life in Ireland which 
your ever-delightful contributor, Y. Y., would have enjoyed. 
The Margarine Act had to be administered by local authorities. 
I had good reason to believe that the chairman of a council was 
in his private business offending against its provisions, and I had 
to send an inspector to attend one of its meetings. The clerk 
of the council was told to place my business on the agenda. It 
was known that my official would arrive at the opening of the 
proceedings and would have to depart by the train which left 
for Dublin two or three hours later. It was prearranged that 
his business should not be too hastily dealt with and, if possible, 
should be talked out. 
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When the clerk read my letter a local administrator rose to 
a point of order. The clerk, he said, had described a certain 
commodity as margerine, while all the authorities he had con- 
sulted and proposed to cite proved conclusively that it should 
be pronounced margarine (with a hard g). Vainly did my 
: tor protest that this was not a point of order; the chair- 
man ruled that it was, and the highly instructive discussion must 
roceed. The situation was saved by an interrupter in the 
gallery, unconsciously, I fear, on the side of the angels. ‘* Why,” 
he exclaimed, “‘ don’t ye do as your chairman does and call it 
putter? Yours, etc., 

Horace PLUNKETY. 
The Crest House, Weybridge. 
January 22nd. 


TASTE IN LITERATURE 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I wonder why your reviewer, Mr. Connolly, thinks that 
it is especially “‘ the new generation’ of readers who admire 
“writers like Proust.”” The “‘ new generation’? I take to be 
readers under thirty—or perhaps it should be under twenty-five. 
If age (among adults) makes much difference to taste in literature, 
which I rather doubt, I should guess that Proust, with his immense 
canvases, slow, leisurely pace, agreeable, readily apprehended 
thoughts and sentiments, and rambling, meditative style, was 
likely to appeal to the rather elderly and old-fashioned reader. 
He is, I know, widely popular among elderly ladies and gentle- 
men living in the country. The young and middle-aged enjoy 
him too, of course—he is, after all, a pretty generally popular 
novelist in this country, anyhow in translation—but on the 
whole I should say he was most appreciated by old-fashioned 
readers with plenty of time, who like a nice, long, quiet, com- 
fortable tale. 

But these age divisions, when it comes to literary tastes, 
seem as irrelevant as the sex division; it is surely a question of 
individual inclination. There is no mass taste in any generation. 
—Yours, etc., 

Rose Macautay. 

10 St. Andrew’s Mansions, Dorset Street, W.1. 

January 20th. 


SHELLEY AND THE MOON 


To the Editor of TaE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Presumably Mr. Scott Moncrieff must at some time have 
watched a clear sunrise at the time of full moon. If he has it is 
difficult to understand how he can ridicule your critic for suggest- 
ing that the moon’s “‘ intense lamp ” in the western sky could be 
affected by a white dawn in the east. It is affected. It does 
become pale and apparently shrinks in size ‘‘ until we hardly 
see, We feel that it is here.” The effect is entirely unlike that 
of the full moon on a summer evening to which Mr. Moncrieff 
most inappropriately refers.—Yours, etc. 


S. R. DANIELs. 
Boar’s Hill. 


January 19th. 


Miscellany 
THE SHEPHERD’S CALL 


HE first time I saw him he was sitting alone on the 
banc d’ceuvre of the little church. That was the 
day on which they inaugurated the statue of Sainte- 

Thérése de L’Enfant Jésus. It was a notable occasion 
in the village annals. For months the good women of 
the commune had been cleaning and decorating; they 
had washed old cloths and worked new cloths; they 
had carefully removed candle stains; they had polished 
the brasses ; and finally, on the appointed day, the church 
was thrown open to our admiration—with evergreens and 
paper flowers hanging in great festoons between the 
arches, and real flowers blooming on the tables, and a 
hundred candles alight, and in the midst a new figure 
swathed in voluminous folds of white gauze. Presently 
the white gauze was to be pulled aside, revealing a 
gorgeously painted plaster statue of the little modern 
Normandy saint whose cult has spread with unprecedented 
Tapidity throughout the world. 

At right-angles to the benches on which we of the 


congregation sat ran the banc d’euvre. Thus I saw its 
sole occupant in profile. An impressive profile it was. 
The hair was combed from a centre, where there was a 
suspicion of a tonsure, over the forehead and ears. The 
features were Romanly curved. The gaze of the man 
seemed to range over far spaces. There was a hint of 
a white collar above the vareuse of black cloth buttoned 
to the throat. Bony hands were rigidly placed on bony 
knees. He was by far the most dignified person in the 
church. The curé was in a sad state of trepidation, making 
signs to the red-capped boys in their white vestments, 
coming forward to whisper to the fat woman at the wheezy 
harmonium. We of the congregation were perpetually 
craning our necks, and we sang the canticle of Sainte- 
Thérése shockingly out of tune. 

I asked my neighbour: ‘ Who is he?” and the reply 
reverberated: “‘ He is the berger.” 

Girls five or six years of age, nudged by the curé, 
scattered petals around the unveiled statue of the gentle 
girl who asked that it should rain roses in our hearts. 
The shepherd sat unmoved, looking over and beyond, 
while I was nervously wondering whether petals thrown 
into the candle-flame could set flimsy clothing alight. 

A brown-clad monk with cord for girdle mounted on 
sandalled feet the steps of the pulpit. The shepherd 
looked neither to right nor to left. He listened to the 
predication with eyes fixed on far spaces. The sermon 
was long and we fidgeted in our seats. But the shepherd 
did not stir. He was as motionless as the statue of Sainte- 
Thérése. Only when it was all over did he move; and 
he went with slow dignity across the choir and pulled 
rhythmically at a rope. Bells began to swing in time 
and tune. 

“It is he who rings the bells,” remarked my neigh- 
bour. 

The next time I saw him he was walking without haste 
at the head of a flock of sheep along the village road. 
Two ragged dogs kept the flock in order, and so sure was 
he of them that he never troubled to turn his head and 
never changed his quiet pace. But a sheep did swerve 
from the flock, almost to the undoing of a villager on her 
bicycle—for all the villagers ride bicycles. She jumped 
off just in time to save herself from a nasty fall, and in 
sudden anger cried: ‘“* Oh, les vaches!” 

The shepherd did not turn his head. He continued to 
gaze into far spaces. But he spoke unperturbed. 
“Madame,” he said, “I would beg you to observe that 
they are not cows but sheep.” That was all, and his 
stride was unbroken. Why the French think that vache 
is the most terrible term of opprobrium is a mystery for 
me; but the shepherd was bound to defend his inoffensive 
animals from the gross slander; he was bound to remark 
that they were not vaches but moutons. With this polite 
rebuke he went on his way. 

My village gossiper confirmed the impression I had 
formed of the shepherd. He was a taciturn man. In the 
solitary fields, alone with his sheep and his dogs, he had 
learnt to be silent. Partly because he was an unsociable 
fellow, he was unpopular. Nobody knew what went on 
in his mind, for he rarely opened the smallest window. 
While nearly everybody else in my village was cheerful 
and conversational, he scorned the unmeaning babble, 
and found his sheep, which could not be tempted into 
talk, sufficient company. Yet he was always polite in 
an aloof manner, and could not be inveigled into anger. 

Such a man, who keeps himself to himself, who is a 
sort of spiritual miser, who is mentally inhospitable, may 
be respected, but he is never loved. Did he pretend to 
some superior wisdom, caught from communion with the 
clouds, in his long stations on the hillsides, that he should 
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be so unconcerned with the kindly bustle of human 
happenings ? There was still another reason for the lack 
of liking of the villagers. They each possessed a piece of 
land or they hired themselves as labourers to those who 
possessed land. Whether one grows fruit or wheat or 
vegetables, the first requisite is land. Whereas the 
shepherd, who was relatively rich, since he owned a large 
flock of sheep, was landless. He was a parasite on other 
people’s land. He led his flock to the common land, to 
the land along the road, to field after fi¢ld which offered 
grazing without damage. He was sometimes in the plain 
which stretched to the river, and sometimes his weary- 
footed flock would descend at eventide from the wooded 
heights. Not a blade of grass that they ate was his. 
Certainly the landowners could not refuse him nourish- 
ment for his beasts—that would have been a graceless 
gesture—but they felt the anomaly of their provision of 
food for the animals of a man wealthier than themselves. 
Land was the basis of everything, and yet, by an irritating 
paradox, here was a landless man who lived better than 
they lived. 

Years ago—but the memory of it lingered and was used 
against him as a reproach—he had only two sheep. Now 
their herbage had multiplied his two sheep over and over 
again, until the flock numbered—but who can number 
a flock save the shepherd ? Were there fifty, one hundred, 
two hundred? I do not know, but they covered the 
village green like a cloud. And all this had come of the 
villagers’ grass. There seemed to be something puzzlingly 
wrong about it. 

Nevertheless, the shepherd was serviceable. He rang 
the bells on Sundays for Mass and for Vespers, he rang 
the Angelus, he rang for births, marriages and deaths. 
He lived cleanly and even piously, and he harmed no- 
body. 

It was not easy to make him talk. I greeted him many 
times, and stood silently by his side, watching his sheep, 
while he gazed into far spaces. But one day he was more 
communicative. I had boldly challenged him as to the 
causes of his unpopularity. He cast his eye over his 
flock. The sheep were beginning to stray from the stubble 
field into a potato patch. “‘ Raméne! Range! Derriére!” 
he called to one of the dogs, which sprang to its feet and 
wheeled the stragglers by a simple but perfect manoeuvre 
back into the stubble field. The shepherd did not even 
look to see whether the operation was properly performed : 
he had the fullest confidence in his dogs. 


“Yes,” he said to me, “‘ they want everybody to be 
cut on their pattern. They cannot bear differences. 
I do not care for their silly chatter. One learns the worth 
of silence in the plains and on the hills. It is better than 
babble. But they must be for ever speaking. Because 
I am not for ever speaking I am an oddity. I ask from 
them nothing that they can use. They have no complaint 
against me. But they prefer idle words about their paltry 
concerns, while I prefer to meditate on the changing 
mysteries, multitudinous on the mountains, and in the 
church find the same changing mysteries. But men are 
like that. They are uneasy in their conscience if everybody 
is not doing the same thing. They talk of stupid sheep! 
Sheep are intelligent compared to them, for they veritably 
mind their own affairs. It is men who are the true moutons 
de Panurge.” 

“The moutons de Panurge?” I repeated. 
read Rabelais ? ” 

He shook his head. “I have no instruction,” he replied, 
“but the moutons de Panurge is a popular saying. You 
know how Panurge, wishing to play a trick on the shepherd 
who was taking his sheep across the water, purchased 
one sheep and threw it overboard, and how all the rest 
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followed and were drowned. It is a foolish story. Why 
should a shepherd sell a sheep to a townsman on a ship, 
and why, above all, should he sell the leader of his flock ? 
Moreover, the others would have run away from the 
stranger, and it is not easy to make frightened, scattering 
sheep go one way. No, that is a libel on sheep, but 
it is not a libel on men. They are the moutons de 
Panurge.” 

So my uninstructed shepherd was not only a philosopher 
but a literary critic! ‘‘ You are alone of your kind jn 
the village ?”’ I questioned. ‘‘ Yes, but there are others 
on the adjacent hills.” He cocked his ear, listening 
intently. At first I heard nothing, but gradually I became 
conscious of a faint far-off shout. The shepherd, s0 
taciturn in the village, put his hand to his mouth, and 
yelled with the full force of his lungs. It was a weird 
cry in the great silent spaces, and as I listened I distin. 
guished the feeble notes of an answering cry. Again and 
again he replied, and a voice from the neighbouring hill 
replied. There was, in this duet of the hillsides, something 
unutterably antique, something which took me back to 
the morning of the world. My shouting shepherd on the 
hillside grew immeasurably grand against the sky, and the 
voice of his invisible companion came rollingly across the 
centuries. 

“* That is the conversation I like,” remarked the shepherd, 

** But what does it mean?” I asked. 

He shook his head. “It has no particular meaning 
that I know of, but again it does mean something—some- 
thing that is in the bones and blood, belike. Anyhow, we 
call to each other. It is another shepherd who calls out 
to me, and I call out to him. It has always been so.” 

** You know each other ? ” I questioned still. 

** We know each other’s voices. I have never seen him, 
nor he me. But I know his voice and he knows mine. 
That is enough. It is all the company I need,” he con- 
cluded crabbedly. 

I felt the rebuke, but I was not to be put off. Yet the 
shepherd had nothing more to say. He obeyed an ancient 
custom because it corresponded to some profound ancestral 
need of his being—because shepherds and men on hilltops 
had always shouted to each other from hill to hill, cheeringly, 
reassuringly, warningly, challengingly, and as a mere 
intimation of their presence, for immemorial time. Across 
the spaces he yodelled once more, this man of eld, and 
the echoing yodel came back clear though softened by 
distance, as though, like the light of a star, it had taken 
innumerable generations to reach to us. 

The light began to fail. As the sheep ceased to be 
separate entities and became a single blur, a white blotch 
on the hillside, the earth seemed unimaginably old, and 
the air was chill with the earliest wind that ever started 
on its interminable wanderings, and the sky took on the 
colour of eternity. ‘‘ It is time to go down into the village,” 
said the shepherd, for even he, unsociable man, knows 
that it is not good to linger long in the solitude when 
primeval things are abroad on the dusky hills. He made 
a sign to his dogs and strode off without another word. 
Behind him, scattering sheep were marshalled into a 
undulating cloud by the busy dogs. I watched the descent 
into the valley, and then turned slowly homewards, with 
strange memories dimly stirred by that strange call and 
the strange answering call. 

As the night fell I listened to the Angelus. The shepherd 
was ringing the bell. It was a peaceful and soothing sound. 
In the gathering dusk, the peaceful bell chiming over the 
spaces of the countryside, and repeated from village to 
village, seemed to be a sweeter sister of the shepherd's 
immemorial call from hill to hill. 

SisLEY HUDDLESTON. 
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Drama 
THE SEA-GULL 


Theatre Club is a reminder that although Tchehov 

has had an international reputation for many years 
as one of the most important of European dramatists since 
Ibsen, no play of his has ever had a run at an ordinary 
London West-end theatre. When Tchehov’s plays were 
first performed in London about ten years ago—the date 
may be conveniently fixed by the publication of Mr. Shaw’s 
Heartbreak House, avowedly written under the immediate 
influence of Tchehov—they met with ridicule from the 
majority of the select audiences which went to the Stage 
Society performances. It is possible that an unsophisticated 
public might have found the plays less bizarre and more 
life-like; but the general opinion that one encountered 
among those who had seen The Cherry Orchard, Uncle Vanya 
and The Sea-gull was that they were almost incomprehensibly 
Russian. 

But Mr. Shaw did not think so. In his preface to Heart- 
break House he wrote : 

They did not strike me in that way. Just as Ibsen’s intensely 
Norwegian plays exactly fitted every middle and professional class 
suburb in Europe, these intensely Russian plays fitted all the 
country houses in Europe in which the pleasures of music, art, 
literature and the theatre had supplanted hunting, shooting, fishing, 
flirting, eating and drinking. The same nice people, the same utter 
futility. 

It is not quite apparent from Mr. Shaw’s remarks, as far 
as I have quoted them, that he is beginning his favourite 
process of fitting the artist to his own Shavian doctrines, 
but the succeeding paragraph makes it clear that Mr. Shaw’s 
understanding of Tchehov had just as definite a contem- 
porary bias as the ordinary Stage Society member’s 
misunderstanding, for he goes on to say : 


The nice people could read; some of them could write; and they 
were the only repositories of culture who had social opportunities 
of contact with our politicians, administrators, and newspaper 
proprietors, or any chance of sharing or influencing their activities. 
But they shrank from that contact. They hated politics. They 
did not wish to realise Utopia for the common people: they wished 
to realise their favourite fictions and poems in their own lives; 
and when they could they lived without scruple on incomes which 
they did nothing to earn. 


This description of a section of society owes nothing to 
Tchehov, for in every civilisation from the dawn of history 
people could be found to whom it would apply exactly. 
To sociologise the plays of Tchehov in this fashion is, 
perhaps, as great an error as was Mr. Shaw’s earlier sociologi- 
sation of the music-dramas of Wagner. Whatever it is 
that Wagner is expressing in his music it is not a criticism 
or even a description of the defects of capitalism or the 
shortcomings of capitalists. But it is easier for musicians 
to disregard such political and sociological interpretation of 
an artist’s work than it is for writers, and many people 
to-day still consider Tchehov’s plays as the expression of 
the Russian writer’s disgust with contemporary social 
conditions in Russia. 

It is true that in Tchehov (from the mouth of the doctor 
in Uncle Vanya, for example) we can find explicit criticisms 
of Russian civilisation and not only a revelation of the 
complex web of human strength and weakness; but 
Tchehov’s doctor resembles Ruskin far more closely than 
he resembles Mr. Shaw. When he deplores the reckless 
destruction of forests he is not thinking in economically 
ethical terms, he is not deploring the transformation of 
trees into roubles because the roubles are being wasted on 
vodka instead of on gramophones or other instruments of 
“culture.” Tchehov, always, it seems to me, stresses the 
human factor, and he would prefer a peasant who drank 
vodka for pleasure to a peasant who abstained from vodka 
in order to get the money to buy a gramophone like his 
neighbour’s. Nowhere do we find in Tchehov this admira- 


\T: revival of Tchehov’s The Sea-gull at the Arts 





tion of the standardised human being cut to a pattern, where- 
as with Mr. Shaw, as with so many of his contemporaries, 
we feel that what Mr. Shaw cares for is to get a good efficient 
pattern and then turn out by the most faultless educational 
system the whole population of a country just as the Mint 
turns out the national coinage. 

This latter conception of education and of society is surely 
the outcome of complete pessimism, because its supporters 
are frightened of the natural complexity of life and of the 
tremendous and never-ending problems which life presents, 
and they seek relief and clarity in reducing this chaos by 
creating a standard man whose behaviour under all circum- 
stances can be foretold and arranged for. But Tchehov 
was so far from being the pessimist he is superficially taken 
for, that he never flies to such a refuge or uses his art to 
persuade us that the only hope for mankind is in mechanising | 
ourselves into some bee-hive or ant-heap Utopia. On the } 
contrary, his art as a dramatist is devoted to the creation { 
of human individuals whose living reality is so vivid that 
to see a Tchehov play adequately acted is to have enlarged | 
one’s human experience. Unlike Mr. Shaw, there is almost | 
no dialectic in Tchehovs plays; his characters are not 
intellectual types presenting different points of view on 
current topics, like the members of a debating society, but’ 
living people who feel joy and sorrow, hope and despair, 
and all the mercurial alternations of mood which real men 
and women know. His art is to combine a given group of* 


people in such a way that in the space of a few hours we | 


feel that we have gone through the whole of their life’s | 


experiences with them; and so subtle and sensitive is his 
touch that we never feel of any Tchehov character that he 
is a human being we should like to blot off the earth. On 
the contrary, we feel about every Tchehov character that we 
are the richer for having met him. This is all the more 
surprising when one reflects that Tchehov’s characters are 
reputed to be “ futile” and “ worthless.” 

In The Sea-gull we are witnesses of the seduction and 
subsequent abandonment by the famous author Trigorin 
of the young girl Nina, but we are never made to feel in the 
cheap superficial way of the average writer that Trigorin is 
a scoundrel. And this is all the more astonishing because 
the most sympathetic character in the play, the young poet 
Konstantin, who loves Nina vainly, is made to suffer before 
our eyes and in the last act of the play to kill himself. But 
Tchehov with his wonderful simple wisdom and penetration 
shows us Trigorin as helpless as Nina; he, as much as she, is 
** seduced,” seduced by fate and circumstances. 

It is here that the average Englishman feels his superiority 
and begins to look upon Tchehov’s characters as futile, 
feeble people, without the moral backbone to break through 
the web of circumstances. This attitude involves, however, 
a judgment whose implications are rarely understood. 
Perhaps it would have been better for Trigorin and Nina 
if he had gone away immediately he had discovered Nina’s 
infatuation for him; but how do we know this? Tchehov 
says not a word to suggest that the avoidance of this 
experience would have been good. He is not as ready as 
the more superficial writer with a moral judgment. Here 
again we find that characteristic freedom from standardised 
values. The affair is wholly Trigorin’s, Nina’s and Kon- 
stantin’s, and it is because neither Nina nor Konstantin nor 
Trigorin utter one phrase of intellectual judgment on their 
action that we feel they are living human beings who have 
had real experiences. 

The play was well acted. Miss Valerie Taylor spoke her 
lines often with poignancy and beauty. I particularly 
liked Mr. Stanley Lathbury’s performance as Storin and 
Miss Miriam Lewes’s as Irina, but the most perfectly finished 
performance was Mr. Hewitt’s Trigorin. 

J. B.-W. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 
JACQUES BLANCHE’S last book of reminiscences 
M and reflections is called Mes Modeéles. It is 
* published by the Librairie Stock (12 francs). 
It contains portraits of three English writers, Henry James, 
George Moore and Hardy, and three other portraits of 
French writers in whom many English readers are interested, 
namely, André Gide, Barrés and Proust. For many years 
M. Blanche was best known here as an artist; his portraits 
were frequently exhibited at the Grafton and Grosvenor 
Galleries, but since he began publishing his Cahiers dun 
Artiste, we have begun to think of him principally as a 
writer. The Cahiers are valuable documents on artistic 
literary, and social history, both recent and fifty years old. 
He is a vivid describer ; and he has known the map of French 
artistic life at different periods as well as any man. 
Any one who wishes to become acquainted with the personali- 
ties of the French art, and the relations between cliques and 
movements, will find in the Cahiers, and in his three other 
books, De David a@ Degas, Dates, De Gauguin a la Revue 
Négre, much lively information. He has loved and practised 
the art of painting since youth, and he has spent a large part 
of his life discussing it. His other preoccupation has been 
human nature. He is an accomplished converser, and he 
combines in these books the functions of critic and gossip. 
* * * 

His portrait of Thomas Hardy is much slighter than the 
others. He made two portraits of him with his brush, and 
it was during the sittings that he had the opportunity of 
talking with him. Hardy was a much more difficult subject 
for the pen than for the brush. His portrait of Mr. George 
Moore shows throughout traces of a personal quarrel; it 
lacks due detachment. But it is interesting on account of 
the reminiscences it contains of the years round about 1880— 
of the years when Mr. Moore was a Paris dandy in the artistic 
world, when Manet exhibited his famous pastel of him, and 
both the painter and his model came in for public abuse. 
There is one picture which will hang henceforth in my 
memory. It is of the close of a fancy dress ball in the early 
hours of the morning, and of the young Moore dressed as a 
pierrot in satin, holding a bunch of faded roses in his hand, 
making a scene with the concierge : “ Milord n’a donc pas son 
maille cotch?” ‘“*The sun was already beginning to 
mount. The Boulevard Malesherbes was empty ;_ there 
were no cabs. I walked up and down the Boulevard, 
looking for a conveyance, among the Columbines with 
rumpled skirts, the Neapolitans and gipsies with dishevelled 
hair and pealing paint. On a bench, as though petrified by 
fate, our Pierrot sat holding more and more disconsolately 
his bouquet of roses against his heart. Charles Ephrussi, 
dressed as a magician, a neighbour of Cernuschi who had 
given the ball, exclaimed, ‘ It is George Moore! Bring him 
along for a cup of tea. But ‘ Milord Pierrot’ still re- 
mained on his bench waiting anxiously, no doubt, for some 
Cleopatra of his fancy to come to his rescue in a barge.” 

* * * 


M. Jacques Blanche came to London as quite a young 
man and re-made Mr. Moore’s acquaintance. His father, 
a famous alienist, who had been summoned to London by 
Gounod and Mrs. Weldon and by a scientific congress, took 
the young Blanche with him. The hotel in London which 
French artists and authors haunted in those days was 
situated in Ryder Street. It was stuffy, had no bath-room 
and was not over-clean, but it had an excellent cellar. 
There Sarasate practised the violin, and the Coquelins 
rehearsed their parts. It brings back to us the London of 
those days to read that the landlady used to procure plain- 


—a 


clothes policemen for her guests in order to enable them to 
visit wild nocturnal London; the haunts of thieves and 
opium dens, and the mean streets which at night were 
dangerous. M. Blanche says that Gustave Doré’s illustrated 
book on London was regarded as a kind of guide book, 
“and my comrades believed that on arriving at Charing 
Cross they would sup that very night at the Docks with 
harlots.” He adds that the elegant districts of the West 
were without spice for them. All this has not much to do 
with Mr. Moore, but it does bring back a period sufficiently 
distant from us now to be growing romantic. 7 
* * * 

In Dates he drew a portrait of Marcel Proust before he 
was famous and while he was engaged upon “ recapturing 
the past.” In an appendix to this book he quotes a letter 
in which Marcel Proust reproaches him for an inconsiderate 
indiscretion, mixing, of course, these reproaches with 
characteristically effusive praise. He wonders how Marcel 
Proust would have supported the full blaze of his glory 
had he survived. His portrait is in accord with other 
glimpses we have had of Marcel Proust. M. Blanche adds 
that he loved him most at those moments of spontaneous 
sincerity when he dropped in conversation his caressing and 
too appealing tone. “He was at his best in vehement 
satire when he no longer kept guard over his words. His 
vocabulary at such times excelled in energetic rankness 
even that used by his ex-friend Montesquiou in intimacy.” 

* * * 

He makes a shrewd comment upon a strain in Proust 
which he attributes to the Jewish blood in him, namely, his 
extraordinary persistence. ‘* Many readers of ‘ The Dinner 
Party at the Duchesse de Guermantes’ admit that a book 
which is practically filled entirely by this one episode, falls 
from their hands; for the subject with which the author 
wrestles with so close a grip, fails to interest them. 
Insistence! (There it is again!) The insistence of an 
observer, who analyses both guests and footmen gets on 
their nerves. In the same way, Marcel Proust at the Lycée 
must have driven his fellow students wild. Far from 
possessing the detachment which he acquired afterwards 
when he achieved the superhuman impassivity of a creator, 
he showed himself then suspicious, uneasy about the pre- 
ference of his friends for him, confused by a heart, prepared 
and expectant of those sacrifices which no one asks from 
another except in love. The ordinary mortal is shocked by 
these monsters whom we call artists. Reluctant readers of 
his work, who reproach Proust for having described so 
minutely exclusive circles of society, astonish us. If we 
are not interested in people and surroundings more or less 
near to us, how scant an audience authors of memoirs, 
books of travel, history, and even foreign novels would get ! 
Have we known the princesses of Racine or the heroines of 
Madame de La Fayette? Feuilletons and the cinema, on 
the other hand, interest readers and spectators passionately, 
if they transport them into an unknown world. No: it is 
not the salon and the guests of the Guermantes which weary 
those who run down Proust, but the movement of his mind, 
the minuteness and his insistence as a psychologist—his 
richness of texture.” 

* - * 

It is, of course, the same quality which daunts in Henry 
James’s later books. M. Blanche gives a vivid description 
of Henry James’s conversational manner and the movement 
of his mind in talk; but for a painter he makes one odd 
mistake: he attributes to him a hooked nose. M. Blanche 
responds with warmth to the artist in his sitters, but his eye 
is not a kind one. His admiration, undoubtedly sincere, 1s 
sometimes difficult to reconcile with his descriptions. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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LORD D’ABERNON 


An Ambassador of Peace. Pages from the Diary of Viscount 
d’Abernon (Berlin, 1920-1926). Vol. I. From Spa (1920) 
to Rapallo (1922). With historical notes by M. A. 
GeroTHwoHu., Litt.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 21s. 


Without a doubt Lord d’Abernon is justified in his choice of 
a title for his book. No Ambassador in history has ever worked 
so long and so hard—and, it may be added, with so great a 
measure of success—to turn a state of war and hatred into a state 
of peace and understanding as did Lord d’Abernon as British 
Ambassador in Berlin from 1920 to 1926. For when he arrived 
there the Allies were to all intents and purposes still at war with 
Germany—or, at any rate, France was. The invasion of the 
Ruhr was still in the future. The French were still bent upon 
the further humiliation of their secular enemies. The mark was 
falling steadily but had by no means yet collapsed. And even 
in England there were still people who believed that we could 
hang the Kaiser and make Germany pay “ the whole cost of the 
war.’ There were many reasons against the sending of Lord 
@Abernon to Berlin—reasons which, as the Prime Minister of 
the day subsequently admitted, would have been decisive if 
he had been aware of them before it was too late. Nevertheless, 
in the event, the appointment turned out so happily that it 
might ex post facto be described as a stroke of genius. Lord 
d'Abernon proved himself to be exactly the right man in exactly 
the right place. His appointment was for two years only; in 
fact he remained six years. He arrived in Berlin in the situation 
already described, and did not leave until Germany had a stable 
currency and the Treaty of Locarno had been signed. Through- 
out this long period his aim never wavered, and his influence, 
both in Berlin and in London, steadily increased. As he was 
not a professional diplomat and had no “ career”’ to consider, 
he took risks which few members of the diplomatic service would 
have taken. He said and wrote what he thought rather than 
what he might have conceived the Foreign Office to wish him 
to say and write; and being an exceptionally able as well as 
liberal-minded man he succeeded in forcing his views upon the 
comparatively weak series of Foreign Secretaries under whom 
he served. MacDonald, of course, was not weak, but his period 
of office was brief, and, besides, he fully shared d’Abernon’s 
views. 

In London Lord d’Abernon preached peace, in Berlin he 
preached monetary stabilisation. In spite of being always right, 
he was always charming. With his extremely handsome appear- 
ance of vigorous old age—rather closely comparable, by the way, 
with that of John Burns—he captured Berlin. Before he had 
been there three years they nicknamed him the ‘‘ Lord Pro- 
tector’?; and successive German governments consulted him 
about everything. His Embassy in the Wilhelmstrasse became 
almost a more important centre of discussion and decision 
than the neighbouring Auswirtigeamt itself. The French raged 
and often unofficially demanded the withdrawal of so “ pro- 
German” a British envoy. But, in fact, Lord d’Abernon was 
not in any sense of prejudice a “‘ pro-German.”’ He was merely 
pro-peace—and pro-common sense. To the Germans he said, 
“Stabilisation, stabilisation, stabilisation—and then we will see 
what can be done.”? To his own Government he said, ‘** Don’t 
bully these fellows. If you do you will get nothing, because you 
will drive them to despair and make them feel that they have 
nothing to lose. Help them to set their house in order and then 
they will have something to lose and reasonable negotiation will 
become possible.” He was not backed by the Foreign Office, 
but his great achievement was that he was never repudiated. 
More than once Curzon let him down—refused or failed, that is 
to say, to implement his promises; but, fortunately, such deser- 
tions were never serious enough to destroy his credit in Berlin. 
He was the ultimate author both of the very stringent internal 
measures by which a stabilised currency was achieved and of 
What is known as the Dawes Scheme. It was also upon his 
initiative that the “Locarno policy” came into being. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain has earned, and rightly earned, a great deal 
of credit for having carried that policy to a successful conclusion ; 
but it was Lord d’Abernon’s idea and it was Lord d’Abernon 
who arranged all the preliminaries. 


There is a sentence in Lord d’Abernon’s book which very 
‘oncisely expresses the attitude in which he approached the 
problems which faced him upon his arrival in Berlin: 


There were in the years following the signature of the Treaty of 
Versailles two clear alternative policies. Either Germany could be 
regarded as a permanent enemy, against whom the forces which 
were allied in the Great War must be kept ranged in serried ranks, 
armed cap-d-pie, and maintained in wakeful suspicion by a con- 
tinuance of war propaganda and war recrimination, or an attempt 
had to be made to include Germany in the Western European group. 


In short, it was war or peace; and Lord d’Abernon favoured 
peace, as did the vast majority of his fellow-countrymen. He 
saw that the policy of France could lead only to further dis- 
integration and disaster, and with great courage—for in 1920 it 
needed courage—he set himself to oppose that policy in every 
practicable way. For some years his success was limited. The 
British Government was weak: it would neither repudiate him 
nor help him. Lord Curzon made admirable speeches—and 
left it at that. When the French invaded the Ruhr the British 
Government expressed its disapproval only, as it were, by raising 
its eyebrows. Bonar Law himself would have liked to protest, 
but he had been told that in the cinemas throughout England 
French troops were cheered and German troops hissed and he 
dared not act in opposition to such a manifestation of popular 
opinion. He could, of course, have made a pro-peace policy 
popular by a single speech, for English sentiment is always pro- 
peace and still more pro-justice to a beaten foe; but he was 
not himself an Englishman and dared not make such a speech. 

All this is recalled by Lord d’Abernon’s book, which, in fact, 
however, is merely a rather dry account of a very dismal business. 
Conference after conference, committee after committee—Lord 
d’Abernon gives us an authentic first-hand account of the slow 
drift from dreams to common sense. The Germans were, in their 
way, almost as stupid as the French. Neither would easily 
recognise the inevitable. The Germans would not recognise that 
they must “* stabilise,” as a preliminary to any serious negotiations 
about Reparations. The French would not recognise that their 
idea of crushing and dismembering Germany was an idle dream. 
In England we understood all that well enough, and Mr. Lloyd 
George—and at a later date Lord Curzon—expressed the English 
view with adequate clarity. But Lloyd George was handicapped 
by the peculiar political mess into which, as leader of a hetero- 
geneous coalition party, he had got himself; and Lord Curzon 
could never understand that when he had made a speech he had 
not done all that could reasonably be required of him. And thus 
European affairs drifted into foreseeable disasters, from which 
even now we have scarcely recovered. This gives a tragic colour 
to Lord d’Abernon’s book. It is not a nice book to read. The 
British Government was nearly always right, but it had not the 
courage to assert itself. In Lord d’Abernon’s words 

Weak compliance with a policy we believed financially sterile, if 
not politically dangerous, was not a policy worthy of England’s 
traditions. 

Certainly we were weak in our attitude towards France—weak 
as a man may be regarding the personal foibles and follies of 
his mistress. This record of actual happenings serves only to 
show once again how ridiculously weak we were. 

But Lord d’Abernon’s position in Berlin was a compensation. 
He contrived to do many things which ought to have been done 
from London; and if occasionally he went beyond his instruc- 
tions, as it were, he never did anything for which he could then 
be condemned or for which he cannot now be praised. His book 
is not very exciting, for it is so full of dry details about the various 
negotiations concerning Reparations; but it is a good book. It 
gives a picture of Berlin and of the desperate efforts of successive 
German governments to find reasonable terms of agreement with 
the Allies, such as no other man could have drawn. 


On one point only must we quarrel with Lord d’Abernon. 
He attached, and apparently still attaches, in our opinion, far 
too much importance to the ‘“ Bolshevik menace.” He even 
goes so far as to say that 

It was apparent to those who took a world-view that Western 
civilisation was menaced by an external danger which, coming into 
being during the war, threatened a catastrophe equalled only by 
the fall of the Roman Empire. 

That is nightmarish nonsense. There was never any such threat 
or danger even for Germany; still less, of course, for England or 
France. No doubt people who have never been associated with 
working-class movements are apt to be fearful of the unknown. 
But they carry their fearfulness too far. The danger of Bol- 
shevism in England, for example—or Germany or France in 
almost equal degree—is about as serious as the danger of the 
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re-establishment of typhus fever. The conditions for the growth 
of the noxious bacilli of communism and typhus do not exist 
west of the Oder. Even in half-civilised Italy the communistic 
virus was destroyed with small difficulty. Bolshevism is not a 
disease of civilisation : it is merely the refuge of an oppressed and 
uneducated or half-educated proletariat. Western civilisation is 
not threatened. If it were, it would be a much poorer thing 
even than it is. 

We have not, we fear, in all this, said very much about Lord 
d’Abernon’s book itself. The point of it is that it tells what he 
thought throughout the whole of the mostly barren “ con- 
ferences ” that led from Spa to Cannes and Genoa and Rapallo. 
There are a great many other things to be said about it for which 
we have not space. It is a historical document of great im- 
portance. Lord d’Abernon was one of those who really influenced 
events during the worst excesses of the post-war attack upon 
Germany. His second volume—for his first does not reach the 
point of the invasion of the Ruhr or of the collapse of the German 
currency—should be even more interesting. But we wish people 
would not publish books of this sort of importance in instal- 
ments—like a serial story ina newspaper. We ought to have the 
whole thing at once, even though a certain delay might be 
unavoidable. Meanwhile, however, here is a tremendously 
interesting book to be read, and the second volume, we suppose, 
will be out soon. 


EXHUMATIONS 


The Life and Letters of George Darley. By C. C. Assorr. 
Oxford University Press. 16s. 

We are all, it would seem, like the Jews: if we do not build 
the sepulchres of the prophets our fathers killed, we write 
biographies of the poets our fathers neglected. Ours is an age 
of exhumation: we are ever trying to prove that corpses, like 
the one in Hood’s poem, are not quite, but only rather, dead. 
And every now and then we find, as Queen Anne found with 
reference to Bishop Butler, that the man is not dead at all: he 
is only buried. This has been specially the case with the poets 
of what we may call the Interregnum—those who wrote between 
the death of Byron and the climacteric of Tennyson. Un- 
questionably the excavators have been rewarded. Some of 
these poets ought never to have been forgotten. If Beddoes is 
not a real, and even a great, poet, there is not a great poet in 
English literature. Horne’s “farthing epic”? is worth many 
times the sum he charged for it; and Wells’s Joseph and his 
Brethren, though dull in places, is good enough as a whole to 
survive even the hyperbolical adulation of Swinburne. Mr. 
Milford’s recent Book of Regency Verse shows how many other 
names there are that should not be left in oblivion. 

Of all these the most attractive and yet baffling is George 
Darley, who came very near to Hazlitt on one side of his mind, 
and not far from Blake on another; who achieved so much that 
one is puzzled to explain why he did not achieve the “ little 
more ” which would have set him among the immortals. Every- 
hing he writes just fails; and yet his failures far overleap the 
bounds of many successes. The first canto of ‘‘ Nepenthe,”’ for 
example, is surely one of the most astonishing prospectuses ever 
written: where is the promised performance? Several other 
poems, we feel, ought to be “triumphant for ever”; they 
somehow still remain in the Church militant of imperfection. 

This excellent book of Mr. Claude Abbott’s enables us, in 
some measure, to supply the answer. Mr. Abbott has, by a 
combination of great diligence and self-restraint, allowed us the 
opportunity of studying Darley’s frustrated and disappointed 
career at first-hand. His book is good because he lets his hero 
speak for himself. Apart from a few needless depreciations of 
Tennyson and others, he troubles us with little of his own. We 
see Darley the man, and we begin to understand Darley the 

oet. 

To use the jargon of to-day, he was born with an “ inferiority 
complex.” He had a natural shyness, which was increased by 
a stammer. When he made a good impression, he always began 
to wonder whether the applause was genuine and whether he 
had deserved it. He had a chance of a Fellowship at Trinity ; 
but he retired before he had put his fate to the touch. He came 
to London, and he had enough success to encourage most 
aspirants; it discouraged him. He made friends, and friends 
most literary men would have delighted to make: his shyness 
prevented him from carrying the friendships to full length. Even 
his affection for his own brother Henry, though plainly keen, 
did not express itself till Henry was dead; and even the all- 
embracing charm and charity of Monckton Milnes could not 
always lure him out of himself. He was tortured by a “ tertian 
headache ” which clouded his whole life, and by a disposition 
which refused to grasp happiness when it was close before him. 


ee 


A man like this, never quite sure that his powers deserve to 
conquer, will never win victories, nor make use of them if chance 
bestows them. In his heart of hearts he knew his genius; pyt 
he preferred to doubt it. ‘ I am ranked among the small poets» 
he said; ‘* I had as soon be ranked among the piping bullfinches 
Yet, with all his consciousness that he was not of the “ small” 
fraternity, he could never bring himself to that supreme effort 
which would have confounded his critics for ever. He was 
not of the class of Alcibiades, who, when condemned to death 
by his enemies, said, ‘* I will show them I am still alive.” Hair 
agreeing with the estimate of his critics, though resenting it, he 
permitted it to cramp his genius and maim his work. 

How great he was potentially, this book of Mr. Abbott’s makes 
us see more clearly than ever before. There are criticisms, both 
of literature and of art, in these letters which seem to us worthy 
of Hazlitt at his best: illuminating phrases struck off at a white 
heat which might form the text for long discourses ; judgments 
—amid some extraordinary perversities—usually sound and sane, 
Above all, these criticisms are marked by a determination to 
tell the exact truth as he saw it. No consideration stood in the 
way of this rigid veracity; and, indeed, on at least one occasion 
we think with Mr. Abbott that he carried it too far. Rather 
than permit his friendship for Allan Cunningham to bias his 
judgment, he risked and lost the friendship by a depreciation 
unnecessarily severe. He was like a prefect at school who, for 
fear of being accused of favouritism, punishes his brother twice 
as ferociously as other culprits. This stubborn rectitude js 
thoroughly characteristic, and accounts for much. 

Despite all his disadvantages, the mass of his accomplish- 
ment, and its high quality, as shown in these pages, have indeed 
surprised us. He himself spoke of his life as an “‘ abstraction”: 
there was, on the contrary, a great deal of very solid performance 
in it. Mr. Abbott, who has rummaged the worm-holes of long. 
vanished days for traces of his work, promises us a second 
volume in which the results of his search will be embodied, 
After studying this first instalment with very keen interest, we 
look forward to the next with eagerness. 


ARABIAN 
Arabia of the Wahbhabis. 


ADVENTURES 
By H. Sr. J. B. Pamsy, CLE, 


Constable. 31s. 6d. 
The Holy Cities of Arabia. By Expon Rurrer. Putnam. 
2vols. £2 2s. 


Mr. Philby’s name on the title-page of a book about Arabia 
is a guarantee of its interest and importance. The present 
volume has been eagerly expected, for it is the sequel to and 
completion of The Heart of Arabia, in which he began the record 
of his mission in 1917 to Ibn Saud. Arabia of the Wahhabis opens 
with Mr. Philby sitting rather impatiently in Riyadh at mid- 
summer, 1918, in the middle of the month of Ramadhan. His 
business was to get Ibn Saud to make decisive war on Ibn 
Rashid in the north, since this seemed to the British Government 
the best way of diverting attention from their friend King Hussein 
in the south, besides offering a promising chance of weakening 
the Turkish position in Arabia. Ibn Saud himself was none too 
keen on this enterprise; he would much rather have been at 
Hussein’s throat. But he was shrewd enough to see the value 
of strengthening his relations with Great Britain, and Mr. Philby’s 
efforts succeeded at last in getting the Wahhabi host off on its 
march to Hail, Ibn Rashid’s capital. A great part of the book 
is taken up with a description of this journey, and of the author's 
own experiences during the month and more that it occupied. 
The great campaign, as everyone knows, ended, from a military 
and political point of view, in something like a fiasco. Ibn Saud 
came to grips with his enemy near Hail and won a victory. But 
the principal fruits of the victory consisted in the capture of 
camels and sheep, after which the Wahhabis demonstrated 
noisily and briefly outside the walls of Hail and then turned 
homeward. It was, indeed, ‘‘a meagre result,” at any rate 
to those who, like Mr. Philby, believed so strongly that the 
overthrow of Ibn Rashid was an essential step to the unification 
of Arabia. Ibn Rashid was, in the end, overthrown in 1921, and 
two or three years later the defeat of the Sharifian dynasty 
left Ibn Saud the master of the Hijaz and of all Arabia, But 
at this moment, in September, 1918, Mr. Philby’s disappointment 
was naturally deep, and within a day or two it became ange? 
and despair. For he was informed that the British Government 
had suddenly decided that they no longer wanted Ibn Saud to 
continue his campaign against Hail, lest his success should 
ruffle the temper of King Hussein, and so jeopardise Lawrence’s 
efforts in Syria. H.M. Government had also decided to with- 
draw a present of rifles and ammunition promised to Ibn Saud, 
and they were making proposals about the Khurma boundary 
question which threatened further trouble. ‘In view of sub- 
sequent developments during an eventful decade,” says Mr. 
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Philby tartly, “it is well for Ibn Saud that the counsels of the 
British Government at this stage were directed by ignorance 
and prejudice.” In the circumstances, of course, the British 
emissary had nothing to do but pack up his bags. His parting 
with the Amir was friendly, despite the latter’s disgust at his 
treatment, and a fortnight’s journey brought him to Kuwait, on 
the Persian Gulf. There he found that the failure of his mission 
did not, after all, matter much, for the Turks were on the run, 
and the news from Europe showed that the Great War was as 
good as over. 

In any case the mission, as we can see now, was well worth 
while, since it gave Mr. Philby the opportunity to make an 
immense contribution to our knowledge of Nejd and _ its 

ple. It is, in fact, the ample sociological and geographical 
observations, rather than the diplomacy and fighting, that give 
the greatest value to his work. He can claim, within his some- 
what narrow field, to have ‘‘ seen the towns and known the minds 
of many men,” and he is a tireless note-taker and a faithful 
reporter. The manners and customs of his hosts, their houses 
and gardens and beasts, their food and dress, their quarrels and 
friendships—all these are presented with a great wealth of illus- 
tration. At times, indeed, the reader may feel a little surfeited 
with the mutton and rice and dates, or confused by the throngs 
of Muhammads and Abdullahs, and Ibrahims and Sauds, that he 
encounters; for Mr. Philby packs his mass of material together 
rather artlessly. But the book is full of good stuff for both the 
learned and the unlearned. And it has an added interest in that 
it goes largely over the ground made famous by Doughty, 
especially in the province of Al Qasim, and the two towns of 
Anaiza, where the people were easygoing and friendly, and 
Buraida, where they were stiff and suspicious. 

Mr. Rutter’s Arabia, as the title of his book implies, is the 
Hijaz and not Nejd, though the Wahhabis figure prominently in 
the story, since they were in occupation of Mecca and Medina at 
the time of his visit in 1925. He is not directly concerned, like 
Mr. Philby, with politics, but with religious and social affairs. 
He is, in fact, one of that very small band of daring Europeans 
who have at rare intervals performed the Pilgrimage in disguise. 
The most famous of these, of course, was Burton, and the latest, 
so far as we know, before Mr. Rutter, was a young English officer, 
Major Wavell, who went to the Holy Cities some twenty years 
ago, and published his account in A Modern Pilgrim in Mecca. 
Mr. Rutter set out from Cairo got up as a Syrian; but his identity 
—or at least his nationality—was discovered after he had been 
some time in Mecca, and he was presently introduced to Ibn Saud 
himself as ‘*‘ Sallah ed-Din El Inkilizi.’” No harm came of it, 
however, since nobody had any suspicion that he was not a good 
Muslim. If he was not so in fact, he certainly seems to have had 
a genuine sympathy for the Faith as well as a profound theological 
learning, and his practice as a hajj was irreproachable. In 
one passage he tells us that his sole object in assuming disguise 
was that he might be inconspicuous—a highly important matter 
“in a country largely inhabited by religious fanatics and 
robbers.”” In another, going deeper, he says : 

I had regarded my journey so seriously from the moment I had 
begun to plan it, and had entered so thoroughly into the spirit of 
the life I was now living, that to all outward appearance I might 
have been a lifelong zealous Muslim. This mental adaptation was 
made all the more easy, not to say inevitable, by reason of the 
appeal of rightness which the simple architecture of the old mosques, 
the complete reverence of the Muslim form of worship, and the 
concentration of the worshippers in what they were about, addressed 
to me. Above all this, there was the supreme fact that I was a 
bigoted believer in the doctrine of the towhid (i.e., the Unity of 
God). 

Mr. Rutter’s journeys—down to Massowa, across the Red 
Sea to El Gahm, and thence up to Mecca and Medina—were not 
particularly exciting, but they make interesting reading. He 
does not strive after effect, but he knows how to make the 
best use of his material, and the result is a first-rate book. Apart 
from the accounts of the Pilgrimage and its ceremonies, the 
mosques, the Kaaba, and other sacred things, he has a great 
deal to say on the secular side. Thus, he has chapters on the 
position of slaves in Mecca, who are on the whole very well 
treated, and of women, who according to our notions, of course, 
are not well treated, on the laws and their administration, on the 
social and economic life of Mecca. He seems to have got on 
well enough with the Meccans during the nine months that he 
Spent with them. He found them manly and very human, 
affable and kindly, though abominably vainglorious, and too 
much absorbed in ‘ matters of profit and loss.” That he was 
Sometimes desperately bored with their company we can well 
believe, judging from some of the fatuous conversations he 
records. But the Meccans are doubtless no worse in their blind- 
hess to the relevant than other Arabs. The Arabs are, as he 
puts it, ‘a race of pursuers of the side issue; the irrelevant has 
only to enter their thoughts in order to become the theme.” For 
the Wahhabis Mr. Rutter had no taste, and apparently his 

isgust with their ignorance and bigotry, their suppression of 





smoking and music, and their insensate tomb-smashing (especially 
in Medina), was shared by most of the people of the Hijaz. Of 
their chief, however, he has a better opinion; he regards him, 
indeed, as ** probably the best ruler that Arabia proper has had 
since the days of the first four Khalifas.’ And this is his 
illuminating summary of the bearing and the qualities of the 
man : 


Although considerably over six feet in height, he is well and even 
gracefully proportioned. The features of his long Arab face are 
large and strong, the mouth somewhat coarse and thick-lipped, the 
eyes a trifle on the small side. His beard and moustache—the 
latter cropped short, the former in length a hand’s breadth in the 
Wahhabi style—are inclined to sparseness. He speaks remarkably 
well, in an easy, well-modulated tone, and uses slight, graceful 
gestures of the hands. Like many other people of energy, he is 
frequently very abrupt with his minions when they make mistakes 
or get in his way. Abdul Aziz [Ibn Saud] is not himself a religious 
fanatic, but he is an ambitious statesman; and in the latter capacity 
he does not scruple to make use of religious fanaticism for the 
purpose of obtaining the objects of his ambition, For years he 
has made it his business to instil into the minds of the illiterate 
Bedu doctrines which will, at a word from himself, cause them to 
act with an insane disregard of themselves. His personal ambition 
is boundless, but is tempered by great discretion and caution. He 
is a relentless enemy while opposition lasts, but in the hour of victory 
is one of the most humane Arabs in history. 


If Mr. Rutter is right in his judgment of the townsfolk of the 
Hijaz—that their main interest lies in life beyond the grave and, 
here below, in money-grubbing, sensual indulgence and cheap 
display—then the absolute rule of an Ibn Saud may well be 
the best form of government they could have. 


A MIRROR OF PARLIAMENT 


The Structure of Politics. By L.B.Namrer. Macmillan. 2 vols. 
30s. 

Literary history, or rather what passes as such, reminds one of 
an account of a honeymoon written by the bride’s maiden aunt. 
It is sprightly stuff, but a little in the air, and discreetly vague 
about the details. But Mr. Namier is a dragon for detail. The 
thanks in his preface go first to two men “ who have helped 
hundreds of students of history *—his tutor, A. L. Smith, of 
Balliol, who taught him to write, and the Fourth Earl of Chichester, 
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You may obtain from 10% to 65% more Life Assurance 
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The strongest companies are the most profitable to policy- 
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Some societies attain the ideal of munificent beneficence, 
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The considered opinion of a leading bank is: ‘' Experience 
has shown that expert advice and assistance are more 
necessary when effecting a life policy than when transacting 
almost any class of business "’? 


From whose point of view ? 


An insurance company’s agent will not recommend his com- 
petitor’s contract as more profitable and safe. (Cases have been 
known, but they stand out like mountains on plains.) 

The process of comparison and contrast will vividly show which 
company to choose. For resultful comparison it is necessary to 
have a standard by which values mar be measured. 

You can solve this business riddle by examining comparative 
data compiled by a chartered accountant, and know the correct 
measure to use in estimating worth. Guesswork and assumption 
are discarded for accurately known facts. 
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who, by presenting to the nation 500 volumes of the Newcastle 
Papers, gave him something to read. For fifteen years or so he 
has led, among those papers and others like them, in country 
house libraries and muniment-rooms, among forgotten local 
records and forgotten biographies, a kind of amphibious existence, 
coming to the surface from time to time, as a whale does, to fill 
his lungs, but only to vanish again. The War brought him on to 
the horizon, as an official in the Foreign Office, for unusually long, 
and one has wondered at times which of his two spheres of activity 
was his natural element. But here at last is a book to prove— 
very much alive as he can show himself in the upper air—how 
extensive and peculiar is his acquaintance with the submarine 
areas of 18th century life and politics. To change the metaphor 
rather violently, The Structure of Politics differs from the usual 
book about the 18th century, as a man’s knowledge of his own 
home differs from that of a prospective tenant who gets an order 
to view it from a house agent. As one reads Mr. Namier one 
begins to be shy of getting involved in a controversy with him 
about details: the place has been his for years: he knows his 
way about it blindfold. 

Opposite the title page is printed a quotation from Aéschylus, 
translated as follows: ‘“‘ I took pains to determine the flight of 
crooked-taloned birds, marking which were of the right by nature 
and which of the left, and what were their ways of living, each 
after his kind, and the enmities and affections that were between 
them, and how they consorted together.”” Those birds, with 
their crooked talons, he has studied, not like a landscape painter 
or a tourist, but like a scientific ornithologist, with a gift for 
psychology : he knows them as a huntsman knows his pack. 
Why, he asks in his first essay, did men go into Parliament? Well 
—for various reasons of their own. For instance, there was 
the victim of predestination, the inevitable Parliament man— 
your Whitmore of Bridgnorth, or your Rashleigh of Fowey. 
There was the social climber, like the nephew of old “ Rio” 
Gulston, the Brazil merchant, who, though he too was a merchant, 
became, once M.P., “‘ a man of great consequence.” There were 
the professional thrusters—like the long list of Admirals and 
Vice- and Rear-Admirals, of the White, the Blue, and the Red, 
who used political influence to help themselves and their ship- 
mates up the rungs, and the City magnates who, if they were not 
Jews (and even Gideon got in his son in time) or foreign-born, 
must be found a seat for the sake of government credit. And 
there were, the last in Mr. Namier’s classification, the ‘* Immunity 
Men,” Robbers, Muddlers, Bastards and Bankrupts, scrambling 
into sanctuary to cover their tracks in “‘ India’s plundered land,” 
or to wriggle round a bar sinister into diplomacy, or to secure, 
like Chatham’s elder brother, a little peace ‘ before the curtain 
fell on his unnecessary life ’’ by inducing the seven shepherds of 
Old Sarum to give him the privilege of freedom from arrest for 
debt. 

This is the stuff of which the nation’s legislature was made. 
Then we are taken behind the scenes of the stage on which they 
were chosen to represent the people. We are introduced to the 
constituencies. Here we meet, amongst others, the three types of 
rotten borough. First the faithful wives, who had paid, like 
prudent maidens, a proper regard to the candidate’s family, 
rank, and estate. ‘‘ You would have blushed forever,” a worthy 
18th-century father wrote to his daughter, “ to be tied to a low 
man, and would starve with a gentleman who could not maintain 
you.” So thought Northampton and Colchester, and gave their 
smiles to Montagues and Rebows. Second, the kept mistress, 
expensive but relatively faithful. Sir George Yonge is reputed 
to have said in his old age that he had inherited £80,000 from his 
father, his wife had brought him a second £80,000, the Government 
had contributed a third, and “‘ Honiton had swallowed it all.’’ 
Lastly, the practisers of easy virtues, open to the highest bidder. 
The citizens of Newport paved their streets against the general 
election, and announced that they would return the two candi- 
dates who would produce £600 each to pay forit. At St. Albans, 
the town was ‘“ very clamorous for a third man,” and when 
*“*Mr. 8” eventually emerged from the clouds, he got 261 votes 
against 344 and 313 cast for the elected candidates, but had so 
put up the bidding that their joint expenses totalled £3,363 4s. 93d. 
—all of it so much immediate profit to the electors. The shrewd 
men of Tewkesbury assured Lord Gage that they had “ no personal 
dislike to him,” but must have members who could put up £1,500 
to mend the local roads, and found them in Messrs. Martin and 
Calvert, respectively banker and brewer, and both from London. 
These gentlemen appropriately made their public entry into the 
city with pickaxes and shovels carried before them, and a banner 
with the device ‘“*‘ Good Roads ”’ in front and ‘‘ Calvert and Martin” 
behind. 

So much for the crooked-taloned birds. Now for the maiden 
aunt. There follows next a study of the General Election of 
1761, which begins with Horace Walpole in his liveliest vein 
describing how this year all records had been broken in venality 
and excitement, and ‘‘ West Indians, conquerors, nabobs and 
admirals ’’ have attacked every borough in a welter of more than 


em 


Roman corruption. Here is one of those convenient loci clasgi¢; 
which supply atmosphere to the literary artist. Quotations 
follow to show how it is done; how dextrously your modern inter. 
preter can embroider his original. Walpole writes nabobs toy 
court; his editor adds that they were “ gorged with the plunder 
of the East,” and embellishes the reference to admirals by con. 
tinuing with: “‘ and others who had reaped a splendid harvest 
from the destruction of the shipping and commerce of France.” 
Vivid stuff. Reporters of Test Matches from the Antipodes 
might learn something here. But wait till Mr. Namier has done 
with it. Remorselessly he strips off the adjectives and addenda— 
the house agent’s fine walled gardens, extensive grounds and 
commodious offices—and tells us what the house is like to live in, 
The election of 1761 was, for all Walpole’s heroics, like a suburban 
villa, ‘‘ unusually normal.” There were two nabobs, one of them 
Clive, who was no doubt also the ‘‘ conqueror,”’ and of admirals 
three fewer than in the preceding parliament. The usual group of 
West Indian stock owners, who were proportionately no rarer 
in the 18th century than the holders of industrial securities 
to-day, was perhaps slightly larger. And soon. It is not always 
safe to take gossip, however contemporary, at its face value and 
then add powder and lip-stick. 

It is the same with that “ last resort,” as Mr. Namier dubs it, 
‘**of opposition leaders in search of a topic,” the Secret Service 
Fund. Who actually received the payments which are so often 
alleged to have poisoned the wells of 18th-century politics? 
Before Mr. Namier got to work, all sorts of people were suspected, 
But he knows who they were. He has dug them out of the Gentle. 
man’s Magazine; he has visited their tombstones; with infinite 
patience he has reconstructed their family trees and their obscure 
existences. And they are a pitiable lot. They come to life 
again in his footnotes to show the Secret Service Fund as benefiting 
nobody, the opposition leaders excepted, save impecunious peers 
and other “ political beggars in distress.”’ 

The Structure of Politics in the 18th century, then, had its 
foundations dug deep into human nature. But there was far more 
resemblance to the structure of to-day ‘“‘in outer forms and 
denominations than in underlying realities.” The same words 
are used to describe very different things. We have Tories, we 
have parties, and we have corruption to-day, as in 1761, but the 
terms have lost their old meaning and taken a new one. Hence 
the value of a study of detail behind the terms, of the actual things 
they represented once. Politicians, we find, are much more mere 
men than party men. Tory means, perhaps, a man who will do 
more for his constituency than the last member, Whig perhaps a 
local magnate of whom you are jealous. And corruption was 
not so much “‘ a shower bath from above, constructed by Walpole, 
as a water spout springing from the rock of freedom to meet the 
demands of the people.”” Old Newcastle, the Moses of the miracle, 
was a painstaking but timorous intriguer, administering, more 
or less, a system which worked in pretty much the same blundering, 
messy way as does most human machinery. The men who 
worked it were, perhaps, more plain-spoken than are we. John 
Calcroft’s admirably clear instructions to his agent, discovered 
in MS. at Rempstone Hall by Mr. Namier, include orders to 
** have some sensible persons to go about the town and the poll- 
house and to the houses of entertainment of the other side, to 
get away any drunken or straggling freeman, and to talk to them 
properly, and poll them immediately.” Chauncy Townsend, 
M.P., ex-linen-draper and victualling contractor, who spent 
£6,000 on elections, writes ‘‘Mony support I allways declined 
when hinted—half Gibraltar was my object.”’ For the Gibraltar 
government contract was more in his line. But rotten boroughs 
were ‘“ far kinder and more hospitable to self-made men” than 
is the modern democratic constituency. The 18th century, like 
the 20th, had its decent reticences, and drew its line, and, often 
as the accusation has been made, Mr. Namier can find no instance 
in his period when votes for individual divisions were bought. 
Then, as usual, there was honour amongst M.P.’s. 

In case it should be thought that all the plums in this book have 
been picked out here, it may be added that, in fact, none of them 
come from Volume II., which has just as many as Volume I. 
The book is a remarkable piece of work. K. N. B. 


SOLDIERS’ TALES 


Recollections of Rifleman Harris. 6s. Adventures in the 
Rifle Brigade. By Carr. J. Kincarp. 7s. 6d. The Life 
and Adventures of Mrs. Christian Davies. By DanteL DEFOE. 
%s.6d. Note-books of Capt. Coignet. 7s.6d. Soldiers’ Tales. 
Edited by the Hon. Sir Jonn Fortescue. Peter Davies. 

Canteens in the British Army. By the Hon. Sir Joun ForTESCUE. 
Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. 


It is not, perhaps, generally realised that the Peninsular Wat 
is, in the widest sense, one of the best ‘“ documented ”” wars 
ever fought. That it was unusually fortunate in its leading 
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THE PEOPLE’S ALBUM OF 
LONDON STATUES 


Described by OSBERT SITWELL 
Drawn by NINA HAMNETT 


12/6 net 


“A most original book. Miss Hamnett has drawn the stereotype 
warriors and statesmen with such brio, sympathy, and sardonic romance, 
has set so many of them, by light suggestion of cloud and tree, in an 
atmosphere of gay spring weather that in two dimensions they acquire 
a vitality for ever denied to them in three. Mr. Sitwell supplies the 
unexpected yet always apposite comment. He is at his best, circling 
round these graven images, mostly of the Victorian yesteryear. His 
power of satire has now developed a lightness of foot and a suppleness 
of gesture, and plants a deadlier dagger with an elegantly casual air. 
This is a volume to take up when the frosty weather has stiffened and 
stupefied and bored the brain. One glance, and you smile; read a 
ico. and some artfully artless statement, made with melancholy 3 
gravity, betrays you into audible mirth." —The Spectator. 
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CRUSADERS : 
The Reminiscences of CONSTANCE SMEDLEY 


Founder of the International Lyceum Club x 
With 8 Illustrations. Cloth, 15/- net 


The Lyceum Club forms the central point of Constance Smedley’s 
story; but there are also chapters of vivid interest on her literary 
and dramatic achievements, both as a girl and in later life, which 
have culminated in the foundation of the Greenleaf Theatre. 
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Being extracts from the correspondence of 
OSWALD LEWIS, M.A. (Oxon.), F.Z.S., F.R.GS. 2 
While travelling round the World in 1926-27 


With 65 Illustrations. Cloth, 21/- net 


Both the incidents which he records and the 65 photographs with 
which he has illustrated them are carefully selected to avoid the 
common-places of world travel, and give the reader an idea of 
the marvels which are to be met with just a little off the beaten track. 

lo one who wishes to know the infinite possibilities of a world % 
tour should fail to read him. 
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Should read “* THE FEET OF THE YOUNG MEN”: 
Some Candid Comments on the Rising Generation in Politics. 


By JANITOR. Fourth large impression. 8/6 net. 


‘ This kind of thing is tiresome without a peppering of malice 3, perhaps 
JANITOR" has been too free with the pepper-pot.”"—The Nation. 
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An account of my motor-cycle ride to Afghanistan 
and my nine months’ imprisonment in that country 
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Translated by FREDERICK WHYTE. 


In this interesting and unusual travel book, the author 
relates the experiences which befel him when, in 1924, he 
travelled by motor cycle from Leipzig to Afghanistan via 
Asia Minor, Armenia, and Persia. Fully illustrated, 18s. net. 
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2 Vols. 30s. Net. 


Mr. Keith Feiling in the Observer: “This is the most im- 
portant book on the politics of eighteenth century England 
published since Lecky, and a more important book than that 
. . » « Mr, Namier’s most learned and entertaining book.” 


Spectator : “* We should like to quote many passages from these 
important yet entertaining volumes if we had the space, but 
we must content ourselves with directing the reader to the 
microscopic examination of various boroughs, the politics and 
personalities of Shropshire and Cornwall, the method of 
* Parliamentary Beggars’ and the Secret Service accounts of 
the Duke of Newcastle.” 


The Times : “ A book which will be indispensable to anyone 
who wishes to understand English domestic politics in the 
18th century. It is a masterly piece of research into the 


system of Parliamentary management, a field which hitherto 
has been virtually unexplored.” 


Daily Mail : “ This is an extremely interesting and important 
book based on thorough-going research into the employment 
of the secret service fund under George II. and George III. It 
makes short work of the legends of widespread and shameless 
corruption under those monarchs.”’ 
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historian is generally admitted; but even that fact is less im- 
portant, from the point of view of “ human interest,” than that 
so many of those who participated in it, both officers and private 
soldiers, should have left behind them diaries or memoirs of 
quite exceptional merit—neither bare records of events nor 
merely personal impressions (such as the late war has produced), 
but wide canvases, full of variety and colour, rich in humour, 
depicting with unconscious skill that mad mixture of comedy 
and tragedy which is a soldier’s life. Our own war diaries, of 
1914-1918, written mostly by subalterns in the trenches, have 
reversed the motto of the sundial in recording only the darker 
hours—and who shall blame them? Even the latest and best- 
balanced of them all, Mr. Blunden’s Undertones of War, can 
hardly be held to give so complete and satisfying a picture of 
the scene as Rifleman Harris’s artless narrative. It is not merely 
Harris’s optimism (he admits frankly that, on looking back, 
the period of his war service seems to him the happiest of his 
life), for Mr. Blunden obviously enjoyed himself too. And it is 
certainly not the loss of colour in the literal sense—the blue 
French columns, with their flags flying, storming up the hillside 
** huzzaing and shouting like madmen,” as Harris says, towards 
the ‘‘ thin red line ” silently waiting for them on the crest. Dirt 
showed up on blue and red even more quickly than on khaki, 
and the panoply of war soon took on a neutral tint, then as now. 
The Rifle Brigade, in their dark green, were uniformed more dis- 
tinctively than any regiment in the British Army, but Captain 
Kincaid records that as they marched out of Ciudad Rodrigo in 
1812, the Duke of Wellington, who chanced to meet them, “* had 
the curiosity to ask the officer of the leading company what 
regiment it was’; for “‘ there was scarcely a vestige of uniform 
among the men,” some being ‘“‘ dressed in Frenchmen’s coats, 
some in white breeches and huge jack-boots, some with cocked 
hats and queues,” while ‘* not a few were carrying bird-cages ” 
and other inappropriate plunder from the captured town. 

Neither good spirits nor brighter uniforms can explain the 
success of Harris and Kincaid in bringing their war to life for 
us again. The difference is rather psychological. Lonely, intro- 
spective studies, such as this late war has produced, may give a 
fairly clear idea of the mentality of our generation, but will show 
posterity little of the war itself except as a vague background of 
mud and blood. Harris and Kincaid stood outside their war, 
watching it with delight, recording every detail with gusto. “I 
love to call to mind the most trivial circumstances which I 
observed whilst in the Peninsula,”’ says Harris, ‘“‘ and I remember 
many things, of small importance in themselves, and, indeed, 
hardly remarked at the time, as forcibly as if they had been 
branded into my memory.” Thus he stands under a tall tree, 
in the dusk, watching a French cavalry piquet only a few hundred 
yards away; General Kellerman passes with his staff; it begins 
to rain, and the horsemen are ‘ ordered to cloak up.” Or he 
recalls in vivid detail every incident of his duel with a wounded 
French sharp-shooter on the deserted battlefield of Vimiero. At 
last he knocks his man over with a lucky shot, and “ stooping 
down, with my sword I cut the green string that sustained his 
ealibash, and took a hearty pull to quench my thirst.” But it 
was an officer of the 60th who came up and showed him where 
to find the dead man’s purse! Kincaid pauses in his story to 
describe the billeting arrangements in Spain, and how the 
British officers grouped themselves in company messes, when on 
the march (as most of them did in the Great War), each company 
having attached to it a Portuguese boy, leading a donkey loaded 
with blankets and additional food supplies. But Harris is by 
far the greater man. Kincaid’s otherwise excellent narrative is 
weakened by a rather irritating jocularity. Harris, on the other 
hand, has no less than a genius for descriptive writing. His 
account of the retreat to Corunna is, perhaps, his best effort 
—especially that moment when, leaning on his elbow, as he iay 
exhausted in the muddy street of a Spanish village, he watched 
the rearguard of “the enfeebled army crawling out of sight, 
the women huddled together in its rear, trying their best to 
get forward among those of the sick soldiery, who were now 
unable to keep up with the main body.” And there is an un- 
forgettable picture of Craufurd (why, by the way, does Sir John 
Fortescue persistently misspell his name in his introductions to 
these books while getting it right in the texts?) relentlessly 
urging the men on. Our only regret is that Harris was not, 
like Kincaid, at Waterloo. 

These two Peninsular diaries with their predecessors, Bour- 
gogne’s Memoirs and Mercer’s Journal of the Waterloo Campaign, 
would alone have been sufficient to justify the happily named 
series of ‘* Soldiers’ Tales *’ which Sir John Fortescue is editing. 
He gives us much more. Captain Coignet, of Napoleon’s Guard, 
the swaggering little man with spindle shanks and a voice of 
thunder, is more valuable even than Harris and Kincaid when 
it comes to pure history. He often saw the Emperor at close 
quarters and discusses the various campaigns in which he was 
engaged with considerable intelligence. He has humour, too, 
though some of his best stories must plainly be taken with a 





grain of salt. But a book of this kind inevitably loses much of 
its flavour in translation. On the other hand, Mrs. Davies or 
“* Mother Ross ”—that astonishing Amazon who, after se vi 
for years under King William III. as a private soldier, until her 
sex was discovered, remained with the army as a female sutler 
and became one of the best-known “ characters ” of her time— 
probably never wrote a word of her Adventures. It is said 
that Daniel Defoe did it for her—a fact suspicious in itself 
for Defoe, more than any other writer in our language, had the 
art of lending an air of verisimilitude to his tales. It was, in 
fact, his speciality. But Mother Ross’s Adventures have surely 
the authentic ring of truth! It is hard to believe that even 
Defoe could have invented her stories of camp life, her duel with 
a sergeant, her quarrel about a pig, and her complaint that at 
Malplaquet the bullets flew so fast that bark and twigs from 
the trees showered down upon Mother Ross and “ gave her no 
small uneasiness by getting down her stays.” 

Sir John Fortescue’s short but authoritative account of the 
growth of the canteen system in the army, from the sutlers of 
the eighteenth century, like Mother Ross, down to the Navy 
Army and Air Force Institute of the present day, makes a useful 
companion volume to his “‘ Soldiers’ Tales.”’ 


TOYS, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


Children’s Toys of Bygone Days. 
HEREFORD. Batsford. 32s. 

A visit to the Christmas toy-shops was not inspiriting. True, 
the objects displayed there revealed a certain mechanical 
ingenuity. Compared to the selection of ancient toys, illus- 
trated in the present excellent German monograph, they would 
seem extraordinarily inept and futile. They emphasised, not 
only the disastrous mechanisation of the toy-maker’s art, but, 
incidentally, a curious change affecting our whole emotional 
attitude towards the state of childhood. For it is an interesting 
fact that we no longer regard the child as being, which after all 
it is, an undeveloped man or woman doing its best, in spite of 
physical disabilities, to lead a rational human life. The little 
man or woman has become, and how self-consciously, a Child; 
while the babblings of such versatile sentimentalists as, for 
example, Mr. A. A. Milne, have taught us to believe (and even 
taught the child itself to believe) that it is the occupant of a 
phantasmagoric, inhuman realm, fresher, quainter and, oh, much 
purer than our own—a world in which its appropriate com- 
panion and plaything is a “* teddy-bear ” several sizes larger than 
life, or the lunatic apparition of a colossal green velvet rabbit 
with black boot-button eyes ! 

Now the toy-maker of the past was matter-of-fact. He was 
a serious person, an artist, and, though not lacking fantasy, 
the qualities of imagination he employed had an esthetic as well 
as a purely pathological importance. His materials were the 
materials of human life; his sphere was human, not bestial. 
He constructed a microcosm of the universe—dolls and dolls’- 
houses, fitted with miniature utensils, a row of flat leaden soldiers, 
their drummers and standard-bearers, a mounted general and 
the gallant officers of his staff, a gardener among his flowers, 
a shepherd and his flock, processions religious and_ secular. 
Then, as to-day, of course, lonely and morbid individuals found 
refuge from their cares in the Lilliputian paradise of infantile 
pleasures. The widowed Duchess of Schwarzburg-Gotha, we 
learn, took greedily to the amusement of building and fitting out 
elaborate dolls’-houses. She recruited an entire staff of cunning 
needle-women and clever artificers, and set them all to work 
at her favourite occupation. Her court included two learned 
monks who were particularly skilled in the modelling of wax 
heads. Thus, during five years’ unremitting toil, she produced 
no less than twenty commodious dolls’-houses, each one to scale 
and each one correct down to the smallest detail. German 
middle-class ladies, we read elsewhere, had adopted the craze 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century; it was by no means 
an inexpensive fashion, and fortunes were squandered in its 
pursuit. Herr Gréber’s admirably chosen series of plates shows 
us a doll’s-house in the Hague Museum, which contains a beaut- 
fully recessed and panelled salon, fifteen inches high, but crowded 
with tiny replicas of porcelain vases, jars, bowls, incense-burners 
and magots, balanced upon delicately wrought wall-brackets oF 
ranged in cupboards and along shelves ! 

The best part of this entertaining book, however, is devoted to 
children’s toys proper, made to be played with, broken and after- 
wards thrown away. They are of every conceivable kind of 
different fabric—wood, cardboard, papier-mdché, lead, glass, 
silver and tin. They date from the prehistoric clay figurine to 
the charming clockwork toys, circus-riders, organ-grinders-and- 
monkeys, motorists, billiard players and trapezists sold by 
hawkers in the streets at the end of the last century. Many of 
them possess a real intrinsic beauty; none of them but throw 
a new and strange reflection on the epoch which brought them to 


By Kar. Gr6sBer and Pup 
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SOME OPINIONS 


OF 
FIRE DOWN BELOW 


1. ‘ Fire Down Below is an excellent novel; seldom has natural cleverness been so well 
controlled in a work of the imagination.””—Cyrit CONNOLLY in New Statesman, 


2. “With her wit, imagination, style and masculine accuracy, she should become one 
of the best novelists we have.”—Cyriz CONNOLLY in New Statesman. 


3. ‘Her work has always been vital with strangeness, wisdom, humour and whimsical 
humanity.”—G. B. STERN in Daily Telegraph. 


4, ‘A book that flashes into beauty... it has the pointed, painful reality of a dream.” 


Observer. 


5. “It is primarily a story, and astory told with all Miss Irwin’s wit and distinction.” 


6. “It is tragic—and perpetually witty. 


Country Life. 


‘Fire Down Below! Life Down Below!’ 


—and Miss Irwin releases it.”—G. B. STERN in Daily Telegraph. 


By MARGARET IRWIN 


Author of “ Still She Wished for 
Company,” “ Knock Four Times.” 


FIRE DOWN BELOW 
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light. Here is a book which holds as much of moment for the 
grave historian of European modes and manners, as to the merely 
frivolous reader, the amateur of picture-books, it offers of 
visual delight. 


THREE GOOD MYSTERY STORIES 


Peril, By Lioyn Ossourne. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


The Prisoner in the Opal. By A. E. W. Mason. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

The Seven Dials Mystery. By Acatua Curistiz. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, who enjoyed long ago the honour of 
collaborating with R. L. Stevenson in the writing of three or four 
books, gives us in this new volume some indication of the reasons 
why his step-father valued his help. For the plot of Peril is 
wonderfully ingenious, the story never lags, and the mutual 
relationships of the various heroes and heroines are portrayed 
with a subtlety and a distinction which we are not accustomed 
to find nowadays in books of this general type. The title is 
itself something of a mystery—also, perhaps, something of a 
mistake—for there is no “peril” worth mentioning from 
beginning to end. A middle-aged multi-millionaire wishes to 
disappear from the world and spend the remainder of his love- 
making days with his chosen mistress in the warm and happy 
seclusion of the South Seas. His wish to be regarded as dead 
involves a lot of financial and other complications. He finds 
a way, however, round every difficulty, only to be killed at the 
last moment in an almost purely accidental fashion. He is 
never before that in peril, nor are any of those who pursue him 
and his lady; but it is a really good and rapidly moving tale, 
incomparably superior to the general average of the station 
bookstall novel, and reminding one in an odd way—perhaps in 
its scenario of wealth and in some of its male dialogues—of the 
lighter work of Mr. Arnold Bennett. 

Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s mystery stories have, of course, always 
been of a very superior sort. In the world—of which we confess 
ourselves faithful citizens—which thoroughly enjoys light and 
exciting fiction a new ‘“‘ Mason” is always a notable event. 
There are many people, indeed, who regard At the Villa Rose 
as about the best detective story ever written, not excluding the 
works of Gaborieau and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle; and certainly 
it deserves the comparison if not the prize. The House of the 
Arrow also comes back to mind as one of the best mystery stories 
of recent years. The Prisoner in the Opal does not quite reach 
the high standard which Mr. Mason himself has set, but it is an 
excellent tale, almost as full of humour as of mystery. The 
plot is, perhaps, a little too fantastic—it is always difficult to 
take Black Magic very seriously —but the speed and rhythm 
of the story never falter, and the excellence of the writing 
makes one almost forget that if one treated the book as a “ pot- 
boiler” Mr. Mason would have no very serious right to be offended. 

The Seven Dials Mystery is certainly one of the best detective 
stories that Mrs. Christie has written. It has not a dull page 
and in several respects is an advance upon her previous work 
in this genre. The plot is really ingenious and well worked out, 
and the concomitants—the characterisation and the dialogue— 
are thoroughly amusing, showing a distinct improvement in the 
writer’s technique. The only fault we have to find with the 
story is that it is thoroughly unfair; the reader is given no 
chance whatever of guessing the solution one single paragraph 
before it is revealed. In this respect it is certainly the unfairest 
detective story we have ever read, wherefore we have the less 
compunction in unfairly revealing the criminal in this notice. 
We complain not of the absence of clues but of the insertion of 
deliberately false clues. Thus, Jimmy, invited to view the body 
of his murdered friend Gerry, declines to do so. 

“IT don’t think so,” said Jimmy, who was a healthy young man 
with a natural dislike of being reminded of death. 

Then “ Ronny,” the oldest and closest of all his friends, is 
murdered and Jimmy soliloquises thus : 

“Ronny, old boy,” he murmured, “ I’m going to be up against 

it. And you are not here to join in the game.” 

After that, when one learns that Jimmy has killed both Ronny 
and Gerry in cold blood, one feels that Mrs. Christie has out- 
raged all the ethical canons of detective fiction. Yet one hopes 
she will go on outraging them if she can produce books as good 
as this, for in the art of creating and solving a really ingenious 
mystery she has very few peers. One other small point, how- 
ever, calls for protest. A certain comic personage named George 
Lomax is introduced. His portrait is well and very amusingly 
drawn, but he is described as a “* public-spirited Cabinet Minister, 
His Majesty’s permanent Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs.” Now that women have the vote and, by reason of 
their numbers, the major share of responsibility for the conduct 
of the affairs of the nation, they have no right to commit such 


———, 


ridiculous solecisms as this without being brought to book for 
them. In any case, the publisher’s reader should surely haye 
noticed and eliminated the absurdity. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Trial of Eugene Marie Chantrelle. Edited by A. Duncan Synry, 
Hodge. 10s. 6d. 


The special interest of this new volume in the collection of Notable 
British Trials lies in the fact that the evidence on which Chantrelle 
was convicted of the murder of his wife was entirely circumstantial, 
It was really his clumsy attempt to disguise a case of opium-poisoni 
as one of poisoning by coal-gas that produces the strongest impression 
of his guilt, for he broke open a gas-pipe in his wife’s bedroom afte 
she had been seen in a state of collapse by a third person, This 
behaviour at least weakened the plausibility of an otherwise tenable 
theory, that the opium had been taken by the woman herself, 
accidentally or deliberately. And again, the fact that Chantrelle 
had insured his wife’s life (though the defence urged that he knew 
that the policy did not cover such a cause of death) undoubtedly added 
cogency to the very few suspicious facts that could be brought against 
him. Add to this a reputation for atheism and loose-living, and a 
slight superiority of culture, and it is perhaps easy to see why he did 
not receive the benefit of the doubt, but was hanged at Edinburgh 
in May, 1878. Or, as the editor expresses it with that old-world 
elegance too prominent in his introduction : ** So ended the melancholy 
career of a man whose knowledge, skill and accomplishments, had they 
been properly directed, would have assured for him success in many 
positions in life, but whose misdeeds, laid bare by the inflexible hand 
of justice, eventually brought for him their terrible retribution.” 
This volume was first published in 1906 as one of the Notable Scottish 
Trials and it includes, in a number of appendices, all the documents 
relevant to the case, as well as one which is an amusing historical 
curiosity. This is a report of a phrenological examination of the 
murderer’s skull. In spite of many admirable intellectual qualities, 
the zones of Destructiveness and Acquisitiveness were abnormally 
prominent, and the phrenologist found that his measurements proved 
Chantrelle to have been of a very low moral type. This fantastic com- 
mentary, however arrived at, is not, perhaps, very wide of he mark, 
for in the condemned cell Chantrelle was heard o mutter a wish o 
blow he world and all humanity to pieces. 


Pilgrims of Adversity. By Witu1am McFrer. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


The Pulse of Darkness: A Tale of Eastern Seas. By Epwarp Nose. 
Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 


Here are two sea-stories, both by writers of some past achievement. 
Mr. McFee must realise that the comparison with Conrad is inevitable; 
he displays most marked resemblances in plot, characterisation, 
philosophy, and, not least, prose style. It is a high tribute 0 his 
achievement that he does not, nevertheless, succumb to the juxta- 
position, that he convinces :he reader that in the forms and even the 
rhythms of his master he is finding a genuine and not merely imitative 
expression. He writes a fine prose; he portrays equally vividly, 
expansively, precisely, a ship’s company, the romantic soul of a woman, 
and the political complications of a Central American republic; he 
has notable evocative powers, and his backgrounds are lavish. 
Pilgrims of Adversity is a tremendous effort—which doesn’t, some- 
how, come off. What it principally lacks is form directed to an 
end. Two- hirds of the matter contained in these 450 closely-printed 
pages is totally irrelevant to he main issue, which is the emotional 
education of a young Scottish engineer on a tramp steamer which is 
involved in Central America politics. Mr. Noble is on a lower but 
not at all negligible level. He, too, knows the sea, and writes of it 
with vigour and force, if sometimes not very clearly. Into a story 
of a mad captain and two brothers, linked by a mystery of the past 
and now brought together upon a sailing-ship trading from Hong-Kong, 
he introduces at close quarters the famous Krakatoa eruption of 1883. 
This is a touch of real originality, and is handled with imagination, 
though more might have been made of it. 


Thus and Thus. By Henri Barsusse. Translated by Brian Rays. 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 


M. Henri Barbusse is a pacifist, an atheist, and a communist. if, 
as is widely alleged, he possesses great literary talent it must reside 
in some quality which is incapable of being conveyed in a translation. 
The present volume consists of a series of short stories in which — 
is piled upon horror—the horrors of war, the horrors of peace, the 
horrors of the ‘‘ white terror,” the horrors of Roumanian prisons, 
the horrors endured by pit-ponies, the horrors of African colonisation, 
and soon. But most of the horror is so crudely overdone that it 1s 
quite unconvincing and ineffective. The tales are said to be all 
“founded on fact,’ but in many cases one cannot help feeling that 
the foundation must have been extremely slender, There 1s - 
peculiarly horrible tale of two lovers in a Hungarian prison = 
instead of being separated as they feared, were bound tightly togethe 
face to face, and kept so bound day and night for six months «te 
common cell. It requires little imagination to understand why a o 
their release neither could bear the sight of the other. Those who 
enjoy sheer morbid horror may obtain some satisfaction from ‘eo 
book, but it is a bad book full of deep sourness and prejudice an 
untruth—the product of a sour and twisted, and as it were ay 
imagination. The translation is obviously very free, and if the ; a 
were worth translating at all we should certainly be gence - 
criticise the placing of so many pure cockneyisms in the mou 
French poilus. 
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New Weekly 


EVERYMAN 


Of interest to Everyman 
interested in Books, the 
Theatre, Music and Travel. 


} 


THE first number of 


EVERYMAN 


the new Literary Weekly 
will be on sale next 
Thursday, January 31st. 


sd 


Te aim of those conducting 
the new paper is to treat literature 
in a positive way in relation to life. 
Its definite editorial policy will be 
reflected on every page. Its con- 
tributors will include many dis- 
tinguished writers as well as new 
writers of merit ; they will all have 
something to say worth reading. 


} 


“‘THere will be nothing merely 
sensational in its pages, nor will it 
consist of a mere collection of 
casual writings. It will be 
a paper dealing with the in- 
tellectual interests of Everyman in 
a practical and straight-forward 
manner. 


Order from your Newsagent. 
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A NEW WEEKLY 
WITH 
NEW FEATURES 


J. M. Dent & Sons, Limited. 








Experience of Reality 


A STUDY IN MYSTICISM 


BY 


EDMOND HOLMES 
5s. net. 


“This careful and kindly essay may well 
render valuable service to readers who desire 
an introduction to mysticism regarded not as 
an historic fact, but as a possibility of present 
experience. Mr. Holmes writes with ease, 
grace and simplicity . . . he cares so deeply 
for his subject that many a memorable 
sentence flows without emphasis from his 
pen.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


“Those interested in mystical religion will 
read this essay with profit.” —The Spectator. 
“This is a book to read with humility and 
care, and, having once read it, to read again.” 
—T.P.’s Weekly. 
“Mr. Holmes has much to say in this little 
book which is valuable and illuminating.” 
—The Inquirer. 
“It is a thoughtful and sincere work.” 
—The Manchester Guardian. 


R. COBDEN-SANDERSON, LTD., 
17 THAVIES INN, E.C.1 











JUST PUBLISHED 





Further Correspondence of 
SAMUEL PEPYS 


1662-1679. 
Edited by J. R. Tanner, Litt.D. 


“The interest and value of these letters are 
unquestionable,” says The Times. 

Many*of them supplement entries in the Diary relating to 
Pepys's work, and contain his views (expressed without 
reserve!) on matters official and unofficial, 

Uniform with the previously published “Private Corre- 
spondence, 1679-1703.” (2 vols. 36s. net.) 


LONDON: G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. 


18s. net. 
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MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 


We wish” to purchase first editions of esteemed modern 
authors. We are prepared to buy at the prices indicated, 
fine copies of the following first editions : . P 
Hardy, Tess of the D’Urbervilles, £25; The Dynasts, £14; 
nee lan Sea and Jungle, £14; Galsworthy, Man of 
Property, £25; Douglas, South Wind, £10; McFee, ‘Letters 
of an Ocean Tramp, £6; Shaw, Plays Pleasant and 
Unpleasant, £25; Butler, Way of all Flesh, £12. Bennett, 
Old Wives Tales, £15. 

Please offer us all first editions of Shaw, Galsworthy,> 
Kipling, Hardy, Douglas, De La Mare, Conrad, Barrie; 
McFee, Wilde, Hudson, Montague, Sassoon, Herman Melville, 
A. E. Housman, Beerbohm, Lawrence, and James Stephens. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI 


30 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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The Life of Mrs. Charlotte Charke. 8s. 6d. 


Vanished from the world of reprints for a full century, there rises 
the frail vivacious ghost of Colley Cibber’s youngest daughter. At 
a low price the publishers offer this diverting tragi-comedy of 
eighteenth century London in very pleasing format. It first appeared 
in 1755, just five years before this unluckiest of actresses died in a 
cruelly appropriate state of destitution. After a happily adventurous 
childhood Miss Cibber married a musician named Charke ; but it was, 
emphatically, a failure: ‘* married Miss, was, the first Twelvemonth 
of her married State, industriously employed in the Pursuit of fresh 
Sorrow, by tracing her Spouse from Morn to Eve through the Hundreds 
of Drury... . And her career on the stage, though active, was 
hardly less unfortunate, though she played Lucy in the first production 
of the celebrated George Barnwell, and rose to considerable but 
unsustained flights at Drury Lane itself. It was interspersed, however, 
with a variety of employment which makes her narrative a lively piece 
of reading. Amid much else, she found time to run a puppet show, 
to adopt male costume and act as valet to an Irish peer, make pork 
sausages and pastry, read printer’s proofs, serve as a tavern waiter, 
and write a travesty for the playhouses—but the accusation of her 
enemies that she once sold fish in the streets and slapped her eminent 
father’s face with a flounder, this she utterly and indignantly denies. 
It is for the most part a narrative of nothings and nobodies, but 
short enough and spirited enough to be genuinely entertaining. 


By Hersetr. Constable. 


Pseudo-Security. By J. M. Spaicur. 12s. 6d. 


In a racy idiom which soon clogs, Mr. Spaight holds forth on the 
iniquity and futility of the arbitration, security and disarmament 
on which the committees are working at Geneva. He regards these 
activities of the League as a red herring drawn across the trail of 
a Covenant which was purposely left vague and indefinite. The 
** pooling of security ’’ and the international guarantee, both implicit 
indeed in the Covenant, are dismissed as theoretical notions with 
which practical statesmen will have nothing to do, apparently because 
the ‘sanctions ’*—economic or military—‘t would not have behind 
them that healthy pressure of tribal hate”?! Speaking as an expert, 
he seeks to show that the new factor of air power undermines the whole 
idea of international responsibility. Naturally the Treaty for Mutual 
Assistance and the Protocol come in for some hard knocks, and 
the regional pact of the Locarno type is hailed as the only true path. 
Like so many of the experts, he clings to the dogma of State sovereignty 
and does not seem to sce that the day-to-day work of the League is a 
standing refutation of the old theory. The book is in fact the gospel 
of the stand-pat Conservatives, and fairly representative of that 
considerable body of British opinion which jibs at the prospect of this 
country being committed in advance by the League system to any 
and every future *‘ war ”’ waged for the sake of peace. 


Longmans. 








The Miracles of the Blessed Virgin Mary. By JowanNes HeERorr. 
Translated from the Latin with a Preface and Notes by C. C. 
Swinton Bianv. Routledge. Broadway Medieval Library. 
7s. 6d. 


Strengthened by Miss Eileen Power's allusive and scholarly intro- 
duction, this collection of miracles is elevated from the status of the 
naive curiosity to that of the suggestive psychological document, without 
losing its amusing qualities in the process. Ecclesiastical man made 
God, the Father, in his stern image and likeness; and the Virgin 
Mary, half sister in the world of ideas and symbols, of Isis, Rhea, 
Ceres and Diana, was in one sense the people’s very successful attempt 
to get round the authority of this jealous and unpardoning Deity. 
Herolt’s collection of miracles is a classic of its kind. 'They were used 
by the earliest medieval preachers to create faith. The Virgin is 
shown interceding, with a woman’s impatience of strict justice ; she 
supports the hanged thief, takes the place of faithless nuns. To the 
young man who desires another man’s wife, she comes in a vision and 
says, ‘‘I will be thy wife . . On such a day in the presence of 
my Son shall thy nuptials be completed.” She restores the tongue 
to the priests whose tongue has been cut out by heretics. The style 
is fittingly simple and each story short enough—usually less than 
a page in length—to save the volume from monotony. 


Bible Tales in Arab Folklore. By JosepH Mryounas. ‘Translated 
from the Hebrew by Victor N. Levi. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


The presence of the Bible personages in Arab folklore is considerable, 
as this collection of tales indicates. They have been collected from 
itinerant storytellers, singers in the bazaars, Sheikhs of the Mosque 
and Hajji from the Mecca pilgrimage, and are arranged more or less 
according to the Biblical chronology. There are the stories of the 
creation, of Adam, Noah, the celebrated and genial Lokman who was 
a kinsman of Job and performed the first surgical operation by taking 
a crab out of man’s heart, of Job himself, Isaac, Moses, Solomon and 
many others. We find that Allah created the heavens and the earth, 
and the Tablet of the Fates on which the past, present, and future 
were inscribed, by a pen so long that it would take 500 years to go 
from one end of it to the other. The rising and setting of the great 
lights of the heavens are caused by a grim beast who comes out of 
the sea and swallows up the lights, but at the command of Allah 
casts them out of his gullet again. Adam was made in two halves, 
male and female, and the two halves parted. The woman rebelled 
because of her inferior status and Allah drove her out of Eden. She 
became the mate of Iblis the evil one. She hates man, and the newly 
born male child must be protected by amulets, heads of garlic, green 
beads and squares of different salts. It is all very interesting, but 


in spite of the elements of curiosity and naivety which they contain, 
and the touch of Arab luxury, these tales will jingle in the ear of one 
who knows the richer, more sonorous Bible narzatives. 
needs an introduction. 


The book 


——— 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


BATCH of new records has been issued by the Inter. 
national Educational Society, and among them jg a 


lecture by Dr. Percy Buck on “ How to listen to Music 

No. 2” (Col. two, 12-in. discs). I have not heard the first number 
of this series, but even this second number begins on a much lower 
plane than has been thought necessary by any of the lecturers on 
other subjects in the Society’s publications. It is a strange fact 
that nearly all so-called educational work with regard to music 
gives the impression of being addressed to imbeciles. Why do 
teachers of music seem to think it necessary to go down to the 
lowest imaginable levels to make music intelligible? As far 
as I know these lectures are not supposed to be addressed to 
children, but, even if they were, why should a lecturer find jt 
necessary to use words like ‘‘ twig ’’ or explain that one does not 
need to be an intellectual to listen to music with one’s mind? 

Apart from this rather servile way of approaching an audience, 
I doubt the soundness of Dr. Buck’s argument in Parts 8 and 4 
of this lecture when he declares that the ordinary unsophisticated 
listener to music is moved more by rhythm than curve. He quotes 
two popular tunes and plays each of them, giving first the curve 
without the rhythm, and then the rhythm without the curve; 
and points out that the curve (tune) is quite without attraction 
if taken alone; but to my mind the rhythm without the curve 
is just as uninteresting, it is only in the combination that we are 
definitely attracted. There is always a danger in the excessive 
simplification of popular expositions, but music suffers more 
in this respect than most subjects in this country to-day. 

Of the other lectures the most interesting is that by Dr. P. B, 
Ballard on ‘* The Changing School ”’ (Col. two, 12-in. discs). 


* * * 


The most important orchestral record of the month is that of 
Schumann’s Symphony No. 4 in D minor conducted by Bruno 
Walter and played by the Mozart Festival Orchestra of Paris 
(Col. four, 12-in. dark blue label discs). This is the first of 
Schumann’s symphonies to be recorded and it is very welcome 
although, like most of Schumann’s orchestral compositions, itis 
an uneven work. 

Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 5 in E minor, which was recorded 
last month by William Mengelberg and his Amsterdam orchestra, 
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TONIC TALKS TO MEN AND WOMEN (Continued) 








Those who are approaching middle age and 
who work either in the home, or in the office, 


| 


| 


often find it more and more difficult to pick | 


up the threads of work each day with quite 
the same old zest. What is the matter? Is 
it “anno domini”? Not nearly as often as 
we let ourselves believe. Ten chances to 
one, it is just that the daily strain and worries 





Getting down to 
the daily task 


of life have upset the delicate balance of our 
nerves. Perhaps this is true of your case. 
If so, don’t worry and don’t rely on stimulants 
and “pick-me-ups.” Ask your chemist for 
Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites 
“FELLOWS.” Recommended by doctors as 
an invigorating and restorative tonic for tired 
and “jarred” nerves. Its effect is prompt. 


Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites 


“FELLOWS *- 























CO-OPERATIVE 
BANKING. 


Over half-a-century’s experience in 
the provision of working-class bank- 
ing facilities lies behind the service 
of the C.W.S. Bank. 


Current and deposit accounts are 
opened for Trade Unions, Clubs, 
Institutes, for all organisations of 
a non-profit-making character and 
for individuals. 


Write to-day for explanatory leaflets 


of the many banking and saving 
facilities afforded by the C.W.S. Bank. 


C e W * S e BANK 9 
Head Office: 1 Balloon St., MANCHESTER 


Branches : 99 Leman Street, London, E.1; 42 Kings- 
way, London, W.C.1, and Transport House, Smith Sq., 
Westminster, 

West Blandford Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Broad Quay, Bristol. 




















RECONSTRUCTIVE 
SERVICE IN THE 
COALFIELDS 


<Q 


UR service in the Coalfields has never been 

confined merely to relief work. It has been 
concerned also with providing some work, especi- 
ally for single men who are ineligible for relief, 
with the encouragement of schemes of public utility, 
the provision of allotments and seeds, of leather 
and necessary tools for boot-repairing, etc., etc. 
The ‘needs of the people in distress are not only 
physical. It has been our endeavour to take help 


to them which shall express the fellowship of the 
givers. 


WE NEED YOUR CONTINUED SUPPORT. 


Clothing, especially for men, is urgently needed. 


Please send gifts of money and clothing, 
which will be gratefully acknowledged, to the 


COALFIELDS DISTRESS 
COMMITTEE 


(Chairman: Joan M,. Fry) 
Room N.S., FRIENDS ae. EUSTON 
ROAD, LONDON, 


Clothing from the North of cae should 
be sent to Friends Meeting House, Mount Street, 
Manchester. 
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has again been recorded, this time by Sir Landon Ronald and 
the New Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V., plum label, six 12-in. 
discs), but the Mengelberg performance is the better of the two. 

A very attractive recording is that of Madame Suggia, in 
Haydn’s Concerto in D major for violoncello and orchestra 
conducted by John Bartorolli (H.M.V., plum label, three 12-in. 
discs). This is a work which lends itself particularly well to 
recording, and Madame Suggia plays with the charm and sensitive- 
ness of phrasing characteristic of her. 

Another delightful work is Corelli’s Christmas Concerto, played 
by Anthony Bernard and the London Chamber Orchestra (Bruns- 
wick, dark blue label, two 10-in. discs). Mr. Lionel Tertis’s 
arrangement for violin and pianoforte of the Adagio and Allegro 
from Handel’s Sonata in F, played by himself (Col., dark blue 
label, one 12-in. disc), is also worth having. 

Among the pianoforte records, the following are to be recom- 
mended: Chopin’s Nocturne in E minor, Mazurka in C sharp 
minor and Mazurka in A minor played by Vladimir de Pachmann 
(H.M.V., red label, one 12-in. disc); Handel’s ‘* Harmonious 
Blacksmith ” and Chopin’s Berceuse, Op. 57, played by Cortot 
(H.M.V., red label, one 12-in. disc); Gigue from Bach’s Fifth 
French Suite and chorale prelude “* Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring,” 
played by Myra Hess (Col., one 10-in. dark blue label disc). 

Among the vocal records, ‘ Senta’s Ballad” from The Flying 
Dutchman, by Florence Austral, and the Spinning Chorus from 
the same opera (H.M.V., plum label, one 12-in. disc), Galli-Curci 
in Benedict’s “La Capinera” and Yradier’s “La Paloma” 
(H.M.V., red label, one 10-in. disc) and Sigrid Onegin in “‘ Ah 
mon fils” from Meyerbeer’s Prophet and ‘Che Faro” from 
Gluck’s Orfeo ed Euridice (H.M.V., red label) will find admirers, 
but none of them is of outstanding quality, while Madame 
D’Alvarez’s singing of the Seguidilla from Carmen is rather spoilt 
by the lack of orchestral accompaniment. 

* * * 

The best dance records of the month are : “‘ Minnetonka ” fox 
trot and “ Sing-song Girl of Old Shanghai” (Parlophone, dark 
blue label, one 10-in. disc) and “I can’t give you anything but 
love, baby ” (Parlophone, dark blue label, one 12-in. disc). 

G. P. 


About Motoring 
FREEWHEEL CARS 


T is common knowledge that within the last year or two 
perhaps a score of motorcars of various makes have been 
offered with a freewheel device incorporated in the trans- 

mission. Up to the present no manufacturer has standardised 
such devices, except in the form of a customer’s “ option,” 
because they alter driving conditions so substantially. But a 
great many potential buyers of 1929 cars are hesitating whether 
to specify these novelties, and the fitting deserves attention. 
The doubtful purchaser cannot do better than buy a copy of the 
Motor for January 8th, in which he will find a mass of valuable 
and authoritative experience and information; in the space at 
my disposal I cannot do more than touch the fringe of the 
subject. 

The chief merit of the freewheel is that it simplifies gearchanging 
quite incredibly. Except under quite unusual circumstances, 
rarely encountered in the British Isles, all the gearchanges become 
as simple as opening the throttle; the driver does not even de- 
clutch. This facility makes an immense appeal to the average 
clumsy driver. In most cases he can manage his upward changes 
on an ordinary car in a workmanlike fashion; but when he is 
forced to change down, he assumes the facial expression of a soul 
in torment; he provokes terrific metallic noises from his long- 
suffering gearbox; he vastly accelerates the rate at which his 
transmission is wearing out; and he very possibly misses the 
gear altogether, and is forced to stop and make a fresh attempt. 
All these possibilities are eliminated by a freewheel, with which 
a beginner can make a perfect change down from the outset. 
It is only necessary to let the accelerator pedal rise; listen till 
the engine is heard to slow down; and then move the gear lever 
into the desired notch. 

* * * 

It is easy gearchanging which is selling the freewheel cars; 
but the device can claim other assets which are by no means 
negligible. For example, almost any car except a very expensive 
six-cylinder is in reality rough and noisy when its engine is 
pulling. These matters are comparative, not absolute. A novice 
will praise the silkiness of his cheap, mass-produced four-cylinder 
engine, until he has been driven in it by an expert, who will 
descend all the easy slopes in neutral. The contrast between 
the two sensations of coasting, and of being propelled by the 
engine and gears, will then strike the proudest owner quite 
unpleasantly. With a freewheel, this coasting sensation is 


automatically furnished under all suitable road conditi 

that without the trouble of touching the gear Aes _ 

wheel is in practically every commercial example provided with 

a locking lever, so that the car can at will be restored to th, 

normal action. . 
* * % 

Since gravity can be utilised without personal e 
engine has to work less hard than on a A Rage = 
is duly reflected in the fuel bill. The saving will range from ten 
to twenty per cent. This is no great matter to a rich 
except that many rich men are prone to petty meannesses. In 
the past all sorts of ridiculous nostrums and gadgets have enjoyed 
good sales, merely because their vendors promised some trifli 
economy in petrol. So the prospect of covering an extra three 
or four miles on each eighteen-pennyworth of petrol may have 
a profound influence on the sale of these devices. Such an 
economy is, however, of real importance to commercial vehicles 
covering a large annual mileage. Of more interest to the private 
owner is the reduction of carbon deposits inside the engine, 
Engines vary enormously in the distances which they can cover 
before carbonisation becomes obtrusive. Unusually clean engines 
such as the Acedes, can cover their 20,000 miles; the Knight 
sleeve valve engines actually improve as they carbon up, at any 
rate until 20,000 miles have been run; but the average car 
benefits by decarbonisation perhaps every 3,000 miles. As most 
impecunious owners undertake this hard and unclean business 
for themselves, a doubling of the mileage between decarbonisa- 
tions is distinctly attractive. 

* * * 

On the debit side, there is nothing of importance to chronicle. 
The brakes have to face more work, and require relining rather 
earlier. It is probably sufficient to debit their normal life by 
12 per cent. One or two of the less common gearchanges derive 
no benefit from a freewheel. It is not possible to effect the 
lightning change down beloved of the stunt driver; but even the 
best stunt driver takes a good deal out of his car in such trick-work, 
so this is no great loss. Changing down with the car at a crawl 
against a gradient gives the freewheel no chance to work ; but sucha 
gearchange does not occur in Great Britain once a season. There 
is the risk of mechanical trouble with the freewheel; but the 
commercial devices have hitherto stood up very well on the road; 
and it would usually be possible to sidestep any derangement 
by locking the freewheel pending repairs. The cost ranges from 
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the distinguished novelist, writes :—“I have 
given Genasprin a good trial and I think it is 
excellent in its effects. I have long used, but 
not very often, aspirin and I think Genasprin 
is an improvement on that excellent remedy.” 


Of all Chemists—2/- per bottle of 35 tablets. 


GENASPRIN 


The SAFE Brand of Aspirin 


GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH LEICESTERSHIRE. 
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DEVELOP YOUR 
OWN VITAMINS! 


Ten minutes’ sun - bathing 
every day with a Quain Sun- 
light Bathwill keep your body 
supplied with Vitamin “ D.”’ 


Ultra - violet radiation converts the 
ergosterol in your skin into this all- 
important vitamin, which is then 
absorbed into your blood stream. 
Similarly, irradiation of foodstuffs by a 
Quain increases their vitamin content. 
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To have this radiant health bath in your 
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£10 to £25 in the case of those cars on which it is a catalogue 
option; but the fuel economy can be set off against this sum. 
I have no doubt at all that a freewheel is a sensible economy, 
for the reduction of shock and. wear on the transmission must be 
taken into account. There is no fear of a clumsy driver damaging 
the device, unless he operates his locking lever foolishly; and 
there is no reason why he should use his locking lever at all. 
The locking lever can only enter the picture if the freewheel 
goes wrong (and I have not hitherto heard of a single instance 
of this); or if the brakes become so anemic that the driver wishes 
to use his engine as an auxiliary brake; and under such circum- 
stances the car has no right to be on the road at all. On the 
whole, therefore, the purchase of a freewheel car for 1929 is a 
justifiable and interesting experiment. Between thirty and 
forty British cars can now be equipped in this fashion at the 
customer’s option. 


R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY. 


ARKETS are quite cheerful, except, perhaps, in the gilt- 
M edged section, where the Australian loan has exercised its 
usual depressing effect. Of the £8,000,000 of 4} per 
cent. Loan offered by the Commonwealth at 96 the public took 
only £1,280,000. The statements appearing in several papers as 
to the imminence of a large London County Council loan are 
devoid of foundation, so that perhaps the gilt-edge market will 
now get a chance to recover. Foreign government bonds have 
been firm, and it looks as though this section may be coming into 
favour. The Imperial Tobacco Company’s increased dividend 
and bonus distribution have cheered up markets very con- 
siderably; the scepticism expressed in these notes at the time 
of the Budget two years ago as to any bad effects on the industry 
from the increase in taxation has proved to be fully justified. 
Courtaulds are a firm market, in spite of some depression in the 
artificial silk industry, it being anticipated that the report due 
shortly will make a good showing. The amalgamation of a number 
of Lancashire collieries under the name of Manchester Collieries, 
Ltd., is a move in the right direction, and includes some of the 
best managed and most enlightened undertakings in this industry. 
New York is still one of the most important factors in determining 
the course of the London market, and the firmness of that centre 
is another favourable point. The activity in Rhodesians, part 
of which comes from that quarter, continues, and is causing a 
steady rise in the shares of the finance companies most interested, 
viz., Anglo-American Corporation of South Africa (45s.), Rand 
Selection Corporation (19s. 6d.) and Consolidated Mines Selection 
(19s. 6d.); these shares may all go higher. The rubber market 
also is more cheerful. In fact, the general impression one gets 
of the markets is favourable, but with a General Election pending 
and the possibility always of a wave of American selling, he 
would be a bold man who speculated beyond his means at the 
present time. 
* * * 


In March, 1927, Bell Brothers (Manchester), an old-established 
firm of manufacturers of water purification plant, was formed 
into a public company, and £100,000 of 73 per cent. Cumulative 
Participating Preference shares were issued to the public at par. 
The prospectus showed an excellent profit record, and the disgust 
of shareholders on receipt of their first annual report, showing a 
loss and a default in the payment of the Preference share dividend 
due 1st April last, may be imagined. Some people representing 
the Preference shareholders had discussions with the directors, 
as a result of which two new directors were appointed, and certain 
officials were made departmental directors. A few days ago the 
new directors reported that as a result of a careful investigation, 
it was found that the poor results were due to an under-estimation 
of the effects of the General Strike, insufficient amounts having 
been placed to reserve in connection with contracts not completed, 
an increase in overhead charges, and competition, whilst it was 
also found that the accounting system was capable of improve- 
ment. The position is now improved in most of these respects, 
and the principal vendor, who was abroad, was astonished to 
find on his return that the company had not been in a position 
to pay dividends. As a result, he and another vendor have 
voluntarily offered to make a payment sufficient to meet the Pre- 
ference dividend up to date, it being anticipated that from now 
onwards the company can earn sufficient to meet such dividend. 
The amount paid by the two vendors is £9,626, and the case 
deserves to be put on record as an instance of fair dealing on the 
part of vendors of a business, in a case where prospectus estimates 
proved to be unfounded. 


* * * 

A glance at the recent traffic returns of the principal British 
and foreign railways makes interesting, and in some respects 
distressing, reading. The best that can be said of the big Home 





rails is that the takings during the second week of the current 
year show slight increases over the first week, but continue to show 
decreases as compared with the same period of 1928, which itself 
was far from brilliant. The Southern fares best with a smalj 
decrease, closely followed by the Great Western, the London 
Midland and Scottish being the least satisfactory. When we 
turn to foreign rails, the prosperity of some of the Argentine roads 
is striking—the more so when it is realised that comparison js 
made with a phenomenally good year. The last weekly traffic 
returns of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific showed an increase of 
£22,000, and for the first twenty-eight weeks of the current railwa 
year, which ends in June, this company reports an increase jn 
takings of no less than £460,000. How much of this increase 
which is more than 10 per cent. of the total traffics, is net profit, 
I do not know, but a considerable portion of it must come under 
this heading. The Central Argentine increase for the same period 
is £250,000. The Buenos Ayres Great Southern shows a decrease 
of £524,000, but this, no doubt, is principally due to the rate 
reductions which have been forced upon the company; its last 
weekly returns, however, show an increase of £7,000, and the 
8 per cent. dividend should be safe enough. The Uruguayan 
companies all show steady increases, as does the Antofagasta 
Railway, and even the United of Havana is able to report better 
takings. Among the smaller roads, Costa Rica, Bolivia, and 
even the minute Venezuela Central show improvements, from 
which one may conclude that South America as a whole is pros- 
pering. Some of these railways are considerable undertakings, 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern, for instance, has a mileage of 
4,720, which is more than our own Great Western with its 3,779 
miles, but less than the London Midland and Scottish, which 
has a mileage of 6,950. 


% %* 


It is not often that the purchase of a Home rail has been recom- 
mended in these notes, but I am inclined to advise as a semi- 
speculation London and North Eastern Second 4 per cent. Pre- 
ference at its present price of about 54. The dividend falls due 
to be declared next month, and, if it is not paid in full, this stock, 
and all the senior stocks of the same railway, will lose their rank 
as trustee securities. If, as is more than probable, the full half- 
year’s dividend is paid, the price should be at least five points 
higher, as, at the present quotation, allowing for the dividend, 
the yield is over £7 12s. 6d. per cent. A. Emit Davies. 

















Can You Watch over 
700 Investments ? 


F you were able to distribute your 
IT Savings among 700 investments, 

you would have neither the time 
nor the facilities for watching over 
them. Only if you were able to entrust 
your savings to experts would this be 
possible. It has actually been done by 
some 30,000 small investors pooling 
their resources in the First, Second and 
Third Co-operative Investment Trusts. 
With a Board of Experts (Chairman, 
Ald. A. Emil Davies, L.C.C.) in touch 
with conditions in every important 
country, these Associations of small 
investors have funds invested of over 
£3,000,000 — risks spread over 700 
different investments in 37 countries— 
reserves built up out of profits—and are 
able to pay dividends of 7 per cent. per 

annum without deduction of tax. 
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FULL INFORMATION MAY BE OBTAINED BY 
FILLING IN AND POSTING THE COUPON BELOW. 
First, Second and Third Co-operative 
Investment Trusts 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Please send me complete information, including booklet 
“500 Investments in One. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. THEATRE 
REFORMED INNS. ROYALTY. (Gerrard 2690) Every Evening at 8.30. 


170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms. 
Electric radiators in all bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 

gs. 6d. per night.—Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 





“ BIRD IN HAND.” 324th 
A Com edy by John Drinkwater. PERFORMANCE. 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30. 


ART GALLERY 


HE INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7a, Grafton Street, Bond 
Street, W.1. Water-colours and drawings by Frélaut, Signac, Maze, Marchand, 
Segonzac, etc. Exhibition open till February 9th. 10-5. Saturdays, 10-1. 











ASTBOURNE.—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. High-class 
Vegetarian Guest House at moderate terms. Full particulars on request.—Mrs. 
P. H. Rocers (Cookery diploma). Tel.: 866. 

OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF.—‘‘Winchmore,”’ Knyveton Road. 
Board Residence, 6 mins. sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage. From 2$ gus. 
Tel.: 3130.—Miss GAMBLE. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts, 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro, at moderate cost.—Tele.: 341. Lift. 











NVALIDS, convalescents requiring rest in mild climate, trained 
nursing staff, sunny sheltered garden, inuderate fees ‘‘ Westholme,"’ Torquay, Devon. 


TO LET AND WANTED 


O LET, unfurnished, comfortable old farmhouse in very quiet and 
beautiful surroundings, 3 miles from Rye. g rooms, modern bathroom and sani- 
tation.—Buchanan, Iden, Sussex. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts.—Western 4948. 














OOMS and board wanted in Community or roomy house where 

gardening would be of use, for rather backward young lady andcompanion. Sea or 

South of England. Terms moderate.—A. S., NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


O BACHELOR WOMEN. Two rooms to let, furnished or 
unfurnished ; use bath, gas fires, e.l.; private house.—g Markham Square, S.W. 3. 


LFRISTON, or within 25 miles of Eastbourne. Wanted furnished 

§ house, July, August, September. Indoor sanitation, bathroom, five bedrooms 

= —- sitting-room. Garage. Tennis court. Write Miss Hare, 44 Ladbroke Grove, 
mdon, W. 11. 











eee or unfurnished, single, very large, beautiful, sunny 
fin first-floor room in cultured home. Attendance and breakfast optional. — Primrose 
0904. 


Yi LET, Bloomsbury, unfurnished front room as bed-sitting or 


work-room. View 10-12, or by appointment.—Marshall, 7 Caroline Place, W.C.r. 








ANTED, London early February for about 8 weeks. Sleeping 
accommodation husband and wife and two maids, one living room, kitchen, etc. ; 
ordouble bedroom, living room, service and restaurant in building. Quiet, comfortable, 
moderate. Not suburbs. Hampstead or near park preferred. Careful tenants. Armitage, 
Didsbury Park, Manchester. 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


| ono ING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. Stater, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 


ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 


UTHORS’ MSS., Plays, etc., accurately and promptl typed, 
Duplicating Econ Mit g 53 Highbury rer ard N. 5. Nebth ster. od 























FOREIGN BOOKS 
AND PERIODICALS 
New and Old, Bought and Sold 


HEFFER, CAMBRIDGE 
W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, Eng. 
Tel.: 862. Cables: Heffer, Cambridge 














MUTUAL MEANS MAXIMUM 


oy for Dolier- holders because there are no shareholders to draw dividends. 
op A.M.P. is the largest and most prosperous British Mutual Life Office, and 
° ts surplus is divided yearly among policy-holders. 

ther advantages which make A.M.P. policies the most profitable form of life 
Sssurance are capable t t overhead exp low premiums, 
and a very fortunate mortality experience. 

Please write for exp! tory literat 

EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 

ioe £70,000,000._ Annual Income | Cash Surplus (Ordinary Department) 
,000,000. New Grtines | Business divided for one year (1927), 
fer 1937, 215,307,628. 223,895,454. 








Established wn ehustralia 1849 


Lendon Omee: Roser? Tuopuy, F.1.A., Mana for 
|__7-76, King Wiiliam Street, £.C.4 the United Kingdom. ” 








MISCELLANEOUS 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write OsBorneEs, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., also all kinds 
of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally for you by expert knitters, plain or 
in the famous “‘ Fair Isle’’ Patterns, from the ol soft, light, elastic native wools. 

At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES! Send postcard for illustrated 
booklet to: S.T.65, Wm. D. Jounson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


| a OF GASPERS?—Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes. 
a from snes > gee Leaf, fully <a and —— blended. A aged 
s smoke. \° fe % 4 tra; 5 . t 3 
758. our same, POST FREE. Tdanduae of aanieteice, llasaiities 
J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 Piccadilly, W. 1. 


. : "aa OF GASPERS?—Try BIZIM cigarettes! Real, pure 
Turkish Tobaccos matured naturally. Delight of the connoisseur. Only 6s. per roe 
plain or cork-tipped. Postage extra, 3d. for 100, 6d. 300, 9d. 500. 1,000 POS FREE 

for 57s. 6d. manufacturers 


Send remittance to q 
J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 Piccadilly, W. 1. 


OR SALE.—Sectional Bookcase (oak, dark-stained), 4 ft. 2 ins. 
high, 2 ft. 10 ins. wide, comprising top, base, three sections taking books respectively 

8, 10 and 12 ins. Price, £4. Also Modern Polished Bookcase of pleasing design, 

te high, 2 ft. 6 ins. wide, with adjustable shelves and single pane glass door. Price, 

















tos. Would accept £8 for the two.—R. W., 20 Hampstead Lane, Highgate, N. 6. 
ountview 7863. 





ET FIT AND KEEP FIT. O.W. writes: ‘‘I want to climb 


mountains, go for long tramps, play tennis, skate and dance. . .. I've got 
the soul of an athlete and the body of a crock.” Everyone desires perfect health, 
because, without it, failure is inevitable. . . . with it, success is sure. The 


Measure of your success depends 


upon how fit you are. Take THE MAC- 
DONALD SMITH COURSE of HEALTH AND ENERGY and so attain pad 
physical and mental health. Write to-day for free booklet, ‘‘ HEALTH AND ENERGY,” 
to: Macdonald Smith (Dept. N.S.), 94 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


LOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward a brochure 
of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabulary; Sequence ; 
SPEAKING ON SPUR OF MOMENT. PROPOSING TOASTS, Etc. 
Voice production, Breathing, Reciting.—401 Strand, W.C. 2 (opposite Hotel Cecil). 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


on stating shades desired.— JAMES STREET TWEED Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 




















Small Advertisements in 
THE New STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at the 
constant service of all readers. It is estimated that 
at least 40,000 men and women read each issue 
of THE NEW STATESMAN, and for a few 
shillings readers can gain wide publicity for their 
small announcements. Here is a list of some of 
the classifications which suggest themselves :— 


HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR 
WANTED. 


TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, MEETINGS, 
CONCERTS, THEATRES. 


APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND WANTED. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 

MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR 
WANTED. 


The charges for classified advertisements are as follows: 
(Minimum Two Lines) Is. 9d. per line per insertion (a line 
averages about twelve words). Series Rates: per line per inser- 
tion 1s. 6d. for 13, 18. 4d. for 26, or Is. 2d. for 52 insertions. 
Box Numbers should include one line for the office address. 





Please address all communications to The Manager, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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COMPANY MEETING 





MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED 





The Ordinary General Meeting of the Midland Bank, Limited, was 
held at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, on Tuesday, January 22nd, 
1929. 

The Chairman, the Right Hon. R. McKenna, in commenting on the 
Bank figures, said in part: The item Current, Deposit and other 
Accounts stands at £394,591,227. The figure is the highest in the 
history of the Bank, and exceeds that of a year ago by £20 millions, 
The balance sheets of all the other clearing banks are not yet available, 
but those so far published show that a substantial growth has taken 
place in the deposits of the banks as a whole. This expansion in the 
volume of money is in itself a satisfactory feature, and would ordinarily 
be regarded as an accompaniment of expanding trade. In truth, how- 
ever, it cannot be said that the business of the country, generally 
speaking, has shown any great improvement during the past year over 
1927, and there is consequently a seeming discordance between 
monetary and trade conditions which needs explanation. We might 
expect at first sight to find the answer to the problem in an upward 
movement of the price level, but, so far from rising, the price level 
has actually fallen during the year. Failing this explanation, we 
should next look to a decline in the velocity of circulation, which 
probably, in fact, gives us a partial solution, A full understanding 
of the problem, however, is only obtainable on an examination of bank 
figures not ordinarily published. 


MonrEy EXPANSION AND TRADE STAGNATION. 


To clear the ground I must remind you that deposits, as shown in 
a bank balance sheet, describe under a single head two kinds of liability 
of the bank to its customers. They include, on the one hand, money 
held on current account, which is immediately withdrawable by 
cheque and often distinguished by the name “‘ demand deposits,’’ and, 
on the other hand, money conveniently described as “‘ time deposits,” 
which is lodged with the bank either for a definite period or on the 
condition that notice must be given of withdrawal. No doubt part 
of what is included in demand deposits is really not different in essence 
from a time deposit and vice versa, but the exceptions in each category 
are probably not large in relation to the whole and may be neglected 
without risk of serious error. The figures of current and deposit 
accounts may consequently be taken as a fairly accurate measure of true 
demand and true time deposits. As might be supposed, the proportion 
of current accounts to total deposits is by no means constant. I 
have had our figures taken out for a series of ten years, showing the 
proportion for each year. Beginning with the boom year 1919, we 
find that the proportion was exceptionally high—71-4 per cent. 
During 1920 the boom was rapidly passing away, and the percentage fell 
to 66-2. By the spring of 1921 a definite trade depression had set 
in, and in that year the current accounts dropped to 60-3 per cent. 
From that time onwards there has been a slow but constant decline, the 
successive percentages being 60-0 in 1922, 59°8 in 1923, 58°5 in 1924, 
57°3 iN 1925, 56°3 in 1926, 55-7 in 1927, and 55-3 in 1928. 

The significance of the figures becomes apparent when we remember 
that demand deposits are essentially money in active use in business 
of all kinds, while time deposits have more of the character of money 
awaiting investment and money for which no trading use can be 
found at the moment. We should naturally expect the proportion 
of demand deposits to rise or fall according as trade is good or bad. 
How close the correspondence is we shall see better if we look at the 
fluctuations over short periods. I have had a chart prepared showing 
month by month for the past two years the variations in the proportion 
of demand to total deposits, and the curve presents a striking parallelism 
with those of employment and other indices of trade activity. From 
a low point early in 1927 the curve mounted rapidly and remained at a 
high level throughout the second half of the year. It will be re- 
membered that at that time trade was comparatively good, and that 
a year ago, when I last addressed you, the outlook was distinctly 
encouraging. In the first part of 1928, however, the curve of current 
accounts showed a clear downward trend, and despite a substantial 
rise in the early summer, when trade was temporarily better, it sus- 
tained on balance a severe fall, and remained at a low level in the later 
months of the year. It seems evident, therefore, that close agreement 
exists between business conditions and the proportion of current 
accounts to total deposits, and it is impossible to avoid associating 
the gradual transfer from current to deposit accounts, which our figures 
show to have been proceeding at varying rates ever since 1920, with 
the continued trade depression. The seeming discordance between 
monetary and trade conditions may therefore be attributed, in part 
at least, to the fact that although there has been an increase in the 


total volume of money there has not been a corresponding increase in 
the amount actively engaged in trade. 


It may be objected that I am drawing my conclusion from the 
returns of one bank only, and that the figures are not sufficiently 
representative for the purpose. The defect has aot escaped me, but 
I think it fair to suppose that our figures are typical of those of the 


banks as a whole, and if this be so it would appear that they can be 
accepted as a useful index of trade activity and depression. In recog. 
nition of this fact we are considering whether we should make these 
statistics of current accounts available at intervals in the future, though 
the indication which they give of business conditions would be more 
certain and reliable if they were combined with similar figures of the 
other banks. 


INFLUENCE OF BANKING POoLicy. 


The subject of banking offers many difficult and complex problems, 
one of which, arising out of the matters just discussed, is well worth 
examination. It may be put in this way: Is the distribution between 
demand and time deposits due in part or in whole to something done 
by the banks, or does it result from entirely extraneous influences up. 
related to banking policy? I think it can be shown, speaking of the 
banks as a whole, that some causal relationship exists between the 
disposition of their resources among the various groups of earni 
assets and the division of their deposits between current and deposit 
accounts, and that consequently the proportion of demand deposits 
is not determined wholly independently of the action of the banks, 
Let us suppose that the banks, by reason of a surplus of bank cash, 
are able to expand deposits by new loans or by purchases of additional 
bills or securities. It is obvious that the deposit created by a bank 
loan which is to be used immediately in trade must almost of necessi 
fall into the category of money actively at work, and must therefore 
increase the proportion of demand deposits. On the other hand, a 
new deposit created by a bank purchase of securities probably comes 
under the heading of money awaiting investment, and thus tends to 
increase the proportion of time deposits. If the new deposit be created 
by a short-term loan to the money market or by the purchase of bills, 
the immediate and ultimate consequences have to be distinguished. 
The first result is an addition to the volume of demand deposits, but 
some portion of the new deposit will inevitably come to be held by 
foreign banks, partly on current and partly on deposit account. The 
division of this new deposit between the two groups cannot be fore- 
seen, but neither part of it will add to the volume of money actively at 
work in British trade. 

In view of’ these facts it may perhaps be suggested, since trade is 
depressed, that the banks should arrange their earning assets in such 
a way as to promote the greatest possible increase in demand deposits, 
or actively circulating money. In considering this suggestion it must 
always be remembered that banks are not wholly independent agents 
in the distribution and employment of their resources. They are 
bound to consider the varying degrees of liquidity of their assets. Apart 
from cash and balances with other banks, their most liquid assets are 
money at cali and short notice, Treasury bills and bank bills, and if 
they work with a lower cash ratio a higher proportion of these must 
be maintained. It follows from this that a growth in the volume of 
deposits not arising from a growth in cash reserves is likely to be 
accompanied by a more than proportionate increase in short loans 
or bills or both, and for this reason will probably be accompanied by 
a less than proportionate expansion in the volume of money at work 
in trade. Thus we see that the cause of an increase in deposits exerts 
a strong influence on the nature of the deposits created and that the 
banks are not entirely free to pursue a policy designed to raise the 
proportion of actively circulating money. : 

The question then remains to be answered: How has the increase 
in bank deposits over the past year come about? As you know, the 
total volume of bank deposits is dependent on two factors: first the 
quantity of bank cash, and secondly the ratio of cash to deposits 
which the banks together maintain. This general ratio is determined 
by the policy of the several banks, which, though working to ratios 
differing among themselves, ordinarily adhere to comparatively stable 
individual figures. It happens, however, that during the last two 
years our own Bank has reduced its cash ratio to a proportion more 
nearly approaching those maintained by the other banks. I need not 
dwell upon the reasons for this modification of policy; my purpose 1 
calling attention to it is simply to show that the increase in deposits 
is due to a variation in the aggregate cash ratio of the clearing banks, 
and not to an increase in bank cash, which actually was slightly less 
during last year than in 1927. These two facts, coupled with the 
necessity of maintaining a prudent degree of liquidity, required a re 
distribution of bank resources among the various groups of assets, and 
the direction of the redistribution was such as to tend inevitably towards 
a decline in the proportion of demand deposits. 


ANALYSIS OF ADVANCES. 


Mr. McKenna then dealt with other balance-sheet items, and, in 
commenting on the analysis of the Bank’s advances summarised in 
the table below, said: It is clear that if on a strict analysis we could 
add together all those loans, without exception, which represent pest 
of the necessary equipment of production and trade we should arrive 
at a very high proportion of the total. How high the proportion 's 
it is impossible to say with exactitude, but I am sure we shall be on 
the safe side if we assert that nine-tenths of our advances to customers 
are of this character. It is of interest that on the date of this analys's 
our loans and advances were exterided to more than 180,000 borrowers, 
the average amount outstanding being about £1,200. F 

Continued on page 515- 
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MIDLAND BANK MEETING. 
Continued from page 514. Percentage 
of total 
Advances, 
Textiles... eee 12} 
Building and land ane or ene oe ee 11} 
Wholesale and retail trade “6 ma eee — 11} 
Iron and steel, engineering, etc. ... a are ies 7% 
Mining and quarrying... re es a — 24 
Agriculture a ‘ne ae en ae Kats 64 
Food, drink and tobacco... aan ot ae es 6 
Leather, rubber and chemicals ... as ae = 4 
Miscellaneous trades Se jes ive <ats Seis 4 
Shipping and transport ... eas ee _ se 34 
Public authorities and utilities ... ae se _ 34 
Entertainments, clubs, etc. see eee ose oe 24 
Professional and private ... oe coe see ove 6$ 
Insurance, finance, etc. ... ae = oats se 8 
Investment in stocks and shares mee aa one 8? 
Impersonal accounts eee ane eos ove oe 1} 
100 


In closing his address Mr. McKenna said: Ten years have passed 
since the conclusion of the most recent, and we devoutly hope the 
last, great war in the world’s history. They have constituted a decade 
of grave difficulties, involving problems of exceptional magnitude and 
complexity. Disappointments have been frequent; many setbacks 
have been suffered. But I do not think it will be denied that con- 
siderable progress has been made towards a more ordered and pros- 
perous world. Perhaps the most solid contributions to this final 
result have been made during the past year. The steady advance 
towards the ultimate elimination of the risk of war and the efforts 
now being undertaken to reach a final settlement of the reparation 
problem are noteworthy movements in the field of international 
affairs. At home much has been achieved in improving the relations 
between employers and employed, and the need for industrial re- 
organisation has become more widely recognised and accepted. It 
may be said with truth that the prospects of peace, both international 
and industrial, have brightened. Peace between nations and within 
nations is a primary condition of our welfare, and whatever the tem- 

state of trade, however slow we are in solving the financial 
and industrial problems which confront us, we still look forward with 
unshaken confidence to the time when the better relationships now 
established shall become the foundation of general and permanent 
well-being. 

The Report was adopted, and other ordinary business was transacted. 





CONCERT. 








CANTATA 


FourRTH SEASON, 1929. 
Tuesday, February 12th. Secular Cantatas. 

1, ‘‘ Vergnugte Pleissen-Stadt.’” Wedding Cantata. 

2. “ Weichet nur.” 

3. No. 207. Dramma per Musica ‘‘ Auf Schmetternde Tone.” 
Singers: Dorothy Silk, Astra Desmond, Steuart Wilson, Dale Smith. 

A subscription of {1 4s. (including tax) entitles the payer to member- 
ship of the Club, and to one (transferable) ticket for five concerts. 
A subscription of {2 2s. (including tax) entitles the payer to member- 
ship of the Club, and to two (transferable) tickets for five concerts, etc. 

The sixth concert (the St. Matthew Passion, in St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster) will be open to all purchasers of tickets at 5s. 9d. each 
(including tax), obtainable only in advance from the Secretary. 
Single tickets for the other five concerts may be obtained through 
members only upon application in advance to the Secretary, price 5s. 
each. No Tickets will be sold at the doors. 

Prospectuses may be obtained from the Secretary, Hubert J. Foss, 
Oxford University Press, Amen House, Warwick Square, E.C. a. 


BAcH C LU B. 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
; REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 
Public Lectures on “ Architecture and its Relation to National 


Life,” on Thursdays, January 31st, February 14th and 28th, and 
uesday, March roth, at 5-15 p.m. 


Next Lecture: “ Indian Architecture,” by Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
F.R.LB.A., M.T.P.I. 


eon: The Most Hon. The Marquess of Crewe, K.G., P.C., 





Admission free by ticket. Apply Secretary, sending stamped addressed 
envelope. 


Society OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS), Friends House, Euston 


oad, Sunday, January 27th, at 6.30. “The Idea of God.” Speaker, Carl 
Heath (Joint Secretary of Friends’ Service Council). . 
“—e, 


OLICE AND PRISON METHODS.—Lectures by CHARLES 
NASB. Write for vacant dates and terms, 20 Brighton Rd., Stoke Newington, 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


OARD OF EDUCATION. 


The Board propose to appoint shortly four H.M. Inspectors (Men), 
two of whom must be specially qualified for work in Secondary Schools. 

Applicants with qualifications in Classics, History or Modern 
Languages will be preferred. . 

Applications must be made on the prescribed form and must reach 
the Board not later than mid-day on February 12th, 1929. Copies 
of the prescribed form, together with particulars as to salary and 
conditions of employment, can be obtained on application in writing 
to the Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, S.W. 1. 

Persons who have already submitted applications for appointment 
as Inspectors under the Board need not renew their applications. 


OARD OF EDUCATION. 


The Board propose to appoint shortly four H.M. Inspectors (Women), 
one of whom should have special knowledge of Domestic Subjects 
and, if possible, general qualifications in Science. 

Applications must be made on the prescribed form and must reach 
the Board not later than mid-day on February 12th, 1929. Copies 
of the prescribed form, together with particulars as to salary and 
conditions of employment, can be obtained on application in writing 
to the Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, S.W. z. 

Persons who have already submitted applications for appointment 
as Inspectors under the Board need not renew their applications. 


TRAINING CENTRE 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained im 
this College to become Teachers of G tics. Course of Training extends 

ever 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E, 1).— 
University CoursES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND Encingerinc (Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical). Fee £22 ros. a year. Residential Halls for Men and for 

Women Students. Prospectus post free.—E. J. WiGNALL, Registrar. 


SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


HURCH EDUCATION page eng Be mye —_. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. A scholarship of .a. is 0 or competition 
girls over 12 ane 14, on out ae mag hy te entry, 23rd March. Exami- 
nation early in May. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. Opery Symes, Esq., M.D. 
Headmistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 
The School Estate of 11} acres is situated in a bra position on high ground, close to 
open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 
Jaiversitics. School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch. For further particulars apply te 
t’ ECRETARY. 


RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE.—Music Scholarship of £35 

r annum, increasable to £70, will be offered in March. For particulars apply 

EADMASTER. Usual scholarship examination for the award probably of six 

scholarships and a few exhibitions held in June. These are additional to reductions for 
sons of Clergy and Officers. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and as 
members of general community. Independent study. Special attention to health 

and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well-qualified staff. 
Principal: Berta S. Humpurey. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. Entire 
charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent methods of modern 
education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MitprEp STEELE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea level). Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 18 years. 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general education 

on natural lines. ‘‘ New Ideals in Education”’ ——> Individual time tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets allowed.— 
Apply to Principar. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special feature. 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prospectus on application. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old unds by Hampstead Heath, Co-educational (5 to 18). Headmaster: 
Joszrn WicksTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 


C F. HOLLAND, M.C., B.A. (Oxon.), and J. L. P. CORT, M.A. 
(Cantab.), prepare Boys for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. 500 feet above 
sea level. Entire charge taken if desired.—The Rock, Reigate Hill, Surrey. 


’ ’ 

MALTMAN S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 

of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to develop the character, 
intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage self- 
expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, 
inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. "s Cross 
is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own 
grounds of 15 acres. 
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The Times, in its survey of the past year: “In poetry the 
most notable book was Thomas Hardy’s Last Poems, and in 
fiction Mrs. Virginia Woolf’s Or/ando.”” 


Manchester Guardian, on “ The Year’s Novels”: “ Orlando, 
which playfully masquerades as biography, is to-day 


recognised as the masterpiece it is. 


Oxiver Way, in the Graphic : “ For myself, I judge Orlando 
to be one of the few books that will survive in 1929.” 


Yorkshire Post: “It can be said without misgiving that it 
is destined to survive for the entertainment of posterity.” 


Observer : “ The sensation of the year.” 


+9 
~ 


THE GOLDEN 
DRAGON LIBRARY 


Edited by Clement Egerton, this entertaining series selects from 
the literature of the East some of the lesser masterpieces of 
story-telling. Modern books on the Orient are also included. 
The volumes are produced so as to be miniature editions de 
luxe at a popular price. Each, 6s. net. 


THE PORCELAIN JUNK 
A Romance of the East, by J. DELTEIL. 
“‘Spontaneously romantic, but told with a highly modern 
regard for the heroic style in magnificently bold and alluring 
language."—The Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ A most haunt- 

ing, lovely and perplexing book.” —Time and Tide. 


THE WILES OF WOMEN 
Tales from the Turkish, by J. A. DECOURDEMANCHE. 
“Straightforward in manner, there is often a delicious sting of 
satire in the telling. Primitive as their art is, their innocence adds 
greatly to the entertainment."—The Times Literary Supplement. 


THE MARVELS OF INDIA 
Arabian Travellers’ Tales, by IBN SHAHRIYAR. 
“There is much to interest the reader in their inextricable 
mingling of information and fantasy.”"—The Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘“‘An Arabic counterpart of our Sir John 

Mandeville."—Time and Tide. 


THE SHOJI 
Sketches of Japanese Life, by KIKOU YAMATA. 
“ Vivid pictures of Japanese domestic life from the standpoint 
of a Japanese lady who has lived in Europe.’"—Manchester 
Guardian. ‘“* Charming descriptions of life in Japan to-day, a 
book to set by Loti’s Désenchantées.”"—Time and Tide. 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 


~ 


THE 
HOGARTH 
PRESS . 


ORLANDO 


By VIRGINIA WOOLF 


9s. 
Third Impression 
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ROUTLEDGE 


Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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Out next Friday 
FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


Edited by Desmond MacCarthy. 


Principal Contributors : 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


From a French Journal 
(Continued from Fanuary Issue.) 


T. STURGE MOORE 


A fine piece of vivid prose. 


DESMOND MAcCARTHY 


A New Short Story entitled “ The Bear.” 
KENNETH CLARK DOUGLAS BUSH 
and the usual pages of BOOK REVIEWS, etc., etc. 

At all Bookstalls and Newsagents : 

ONE SHILLING 
LIFE AND LETTERS, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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